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I—THE GOTHIC REVIVAL 


architecture was overtaken by the crisis which 

tipped the scales in favor of the Renaissance and 
the Classical in art. The adoption of these styles in 
architecture subsequently became so general in the pro- 
fession and their triumph so continuous that it looked 
until yesterday as if the choice of a style for modern use 
had been settled once and for ever. The Battle of the 
Styles appeared to have ended in a complete and final 
victory for the Classical School. The profession after 
wandering for a century in the wilderness had, it was 
supposed, at last returned to sanity and accepted the 
fact that modern civilization is a part of the Renais- 
sance and therefore that the Renaissance is the only 
style suited for modern use. Yet no sooner was the 
battle won than doubts began to appear. Better archi- 
tectural manners now prevail, it is true, but a suspicion 
gains ground that our inspiration is failing. The pro- 
fession and the public alike are becoming weary of the 
endless procession of columns, architraves, cornices, 
pediments that do duty for architecture and are asking 
themselves whether the much advertised progress is real 
or imaginary; whether in fact the successes of the Clas- 
sical Revival, which in England is animated by a very 
different spirit from that in the United States, are to be 
regarded as a prelude to better things or whether they 
do not partake of the nature of those facile half-suc- 
cesses that lead to ultimate impotence? 


¥ IS NOW twenty-five years or so since English 


This question is difficult ; for the issues are complex 
and in consequence do not admit of a simple answer. 
For while it is certain that the Classical Revival has 
made a definite contribution to architectural style, it is 
equally certain that it has placed obstacles in the path 
of architectural progress by reason of the peculiar atti- 
tude towards architecture which it has brought into 
existence; to change this it is necessary to relate the 
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Classical Revival to its background of history, for the 
peculiar attitude of the Classical School towards the 
problems of architecture rests finally on a particular 
interpretation of the history of architecture during this 
last hundred years which, I am persuaded, cannot be 
maintained. Thus, in reviewing the work of the In- 
ternational Congress of Architectural Education, Pro- 
fessor Budden, expressing the accepted view of the 
Classical School, says: ‘The Industrial Revolution, 
the Romantic movement, with the stylistic fashions 
which succeeded it, and the ever increasing complexity 
of architectural programmes and structural methods 
combined to break up the orderly progress of the arts. 
In the welter of styles that ensued British architecture 
temporarily lost its bearings.” This sounds very plausi- 
ble. But I hope to show that it will not bear analysis 
in so far as it implies that the Gothic Revival began the 
trouble by breaking the continuity of the architectural 
tradition. 

It is to be observed that the Gothic Revival was not 
the first movement to break the continuity of our tradi- 
tion; that was first broken in the sixteenth century 
when Renaissance architecture was introduced into this 
country. If, therefore, the adherents to the Classical 
School stand on the continuity of tradition they must 
accept responsibility for the confusion of architecture 
to-day; their progenitors in the sixteenth century were 
the innovators. Indeed a very strong case can be made 
out for so regarding them, as anyone familiar with the 
literature of the Gothic Revival is well aware. Never- 
theless we have to face the fact that while some con- 
fusion accompanied the introduction of Renaissance 
architecture in the sixteenth century it did not give rise 
to the chaos which followed the Gothic Revival. The 
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question therefore which arises is: Why was the intro- 
duction of the Renaissance followed only by temporary 
confusion, while the Gothic Revival was followed by 
collapse and chaos? ‘To answer that question is to get 
at the root of the trouble, since it lies in the fact that 
whereas in the sixteenth century a capacity for design 
was the common property of the building trades, by the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century it had practically 
ceased to exist. The consequence was that while the 
building trades in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies were capable of assimilating the new ideas that 
came with the Renaissance, such was not the case with 
the architects (who in the meantime had come to 
monopolize the function of design) when the Gothic 
Revival came along. The instinct for design and work- 
manship had in the interval almost disappeared and the 
cause of this disappearance is to be connected with the 
pedantic attitude of the architects of the Classical Re- 
vival in the latter half of the eighteenth century, which 
resulted in the strangulation of any feeling for design. 
In the sixteenth century the Gothic tradition of design 
was alive. Architects and craftsmen mingled the motifs 
of classical design with their own traditions in the same 
way they assimilated those traditions which their imme- 
diate forefathers had transmitted to them. They 
handled Classical forms in such a natural way that the 
Early Renaissance may be justly regarded as a form 
of Gothic architecture. The Early Renaissance was, 
to quote Symonds, “a Classic flower on a Gothic stock.” 
But a time came when the Gothic element dropped out 
of Renaissance art. Architects aspired to scholastic 
rather than to aesthetic propriety. Their one ambition 
was to be correct according to Roman standards of 
design. And with this idea uppermost in their minds 
they enforced their classicalisms stringently over the 
whole country. The height and projection of every 
feature in the five Orders were insisted on to a decimal 
point, with the result that in the space of fifty years 
they succeeded in destroying entirely that instinctive 
capacity for design which had existed among craftsmen 
since the dawn of history. It was thus that the com- 
munal tradition of design, the common inheritance of 
architecture in which all shared and each made use 
according to his ability, came to an end. The late 
Renaissance architects were so shortsighted that they 
set out to destroy it, not understanding that architecture 
lives by experiment and adventure rather than by prec- 
edent. This pedantry which got the upper hand in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century was the death of 
what had heretofore been known as architecture. The 
Greek Revival which followed the publication of 
Stuart’s “Athens” in the early years of the last century 
was the last flicker of life in a tradition that was dead 
at its roots. In so far as obedience to the Orders could 
keep an architect straight something resembling archi- 
tecture for a time continued to be produced. But it 


was an architecture without inspiration, a dull repeti- 
tion of a formula without adaptability. And because it 
had neither inspiration nor adaptability it could not 
survive. 

The danger was not altogether unforeseen. If 
pedantry was not inherent in the Renaissance, it is cer- 
tain that it was present from the time the works of 
Vitruvius were unearthed. Vitruvius had reduced 
Roman architecture to a system of external rules and 
proportions and his rediscovery was the greatest mis- 
fortune that ever befell architecture. Though modern 
scholars have discovered that Vitruvius was not an 
architect at all but just a literary gentleman with a 
connoisseur’s interest in architecture, absurd homage 
was paid to him because he happened to be the only 
architectural writer whose works were preserved from 
antiquity. He was exalted by the architects as a most 
certain and infallible guide as to what was and was not 
a proper proportion. We know from the writings of 
Serlio, who did much to establish the reputation of 
Vitruvius, that Italian craftsmen objected to the 
pedantic idea that only one set of proportions was allow- 
able,—that there was one way of doing things and no 
other,—and in a couple of pamphlets written by two 
German master builders of the time, Matthew Boritzer 
and Lawrence Lacher, protests are made against this 
new manner of regarding architecture. They insist 
that the highest art is the result of inward laws con- 
trolling the outward form. But pedantry grew in spite 
of such protests. Its triumph in England appears to 
have been facilitated by the Earl of Burlington, who 
published at his own expense designs of Inigo Jones 
and the “Antiquities of Rome” by Palladio. The fol- 
lowing passage occurs in a poem addressed to the Earl, 
by Pope, and is interesting as showing how this pe- 
dantic tendency was viewed by a contemporary. It 
runs: 

“You show us Rome was glorious, not profuse, 

And pompous buildings once were things of use. 

Yet shall, my lord, your just, your noble rules 

Fill half the land with imitating fools, 

Who random drawings from your sheets shall 
take, 

And of one beauty many blunders make; 

Load some vain church with old theatric state, 

Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate; 

Reverse your ornaments, and hang them all 

On some patch’d dog-hole, eked with ends of wall; 

Then clap four slices of pilaster on’t 

That laced with bits of rustic makes a front; 

Shall call the winds through long arcades to roar, 

Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door; 

Conscious they act a true Palladian part, 

And if they starve, they starve by rules of art.” 

If scorn and ridicule could have prevented eigh- 
teenth century architects from committing suicide, 
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these lines of Pope as well as others he wrote would 
have done it. But the ostensible object of the Renais- 
sance being to revive Roman architecture, nothing ap- 
parently could prevent the revival being carried to its 
logical conclusion. Yet, as it proceeded, rebellion in- 
creased until eventually it led to the Gothic Revival. 
At the beginning, in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, public interest began to turn in this direction, 
more apparently from dissatisfaction with the dreary 
and unsympathetic nature of the Classical architecture 
of the time than from any rational conviction in favor 
of Gothic. The practice of Gothic architecture had 
never been entirely abandoned. Wren, it will be re- 
membered, tried his hand at Gothic and built the 
Tom ‘Tower at Christchurch, Oxford, in 1682. Yet 
it was to the activities of antiquarians rather than 
architects that its revival was due. They kept its 
memory alive during the period of neglect when Gothic 
was a term of contempt. But the thing that brought 
it back was the feeling for romance encouraged by the 
writings of Horace Walpole and Sir Walter Scott, 
which was the form the reaction against rationalism 
and the pseudo-classicalism of the eighteenth century 
at first took. The influence of Scott was enormous. 
He threw a halo of romance around Mediaeval life 
and this operated to awaken a popular interest in a 
style which had been associated, except by the few, 
with ascetic gloom and vulgar superstition. Gothic 
came to be admired because it belonged to the age of 
castles and tournaments and all the other chivalrous 
things of the past. This sentimental view of the Mid- 
dle Ages is not, of course, the true view. But it was 
that which first created a demand for Gothic architec- 
ture, which, it is to be observed, was employed in con- 
nection with the building of country mansions long be- 
fore it was used for churches. This first phase of the 
Gothic Revival was in full blast in the closing decades 
of the eighteenth century and was for the want of a 
better name known as the Castellated Style. James 
Wyatt and John Nash were the principal architects 
of the phase. As early as 1784, Wyatt, in the opinion 
of contemporary critics, had established his reputation 
in Gothic and had become the fashionable architect 
of his day. 

The impulse then which led to the Gothic Revival 
did not come from the profession but from the public, 
who were bored stiff with the ineptitudes of the Classi- 
cal architects. Instinctively they recognized that un- 
der the Classical Revival architecture had gone astray. 
They missed in it the human touch and craved for 
something more attractive than the architects of the 
day were capable of supplying. It was natural, there- 
fore, that in such circumstances their thoughts should 
turn to the idea of reviving that native and traditional 
art which the Renaissance had displaced, The first 
architects of the Revival were pushed into it by their 
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clients. They knew little about Gothic. But the de- 
mand for houses of Gothic design was so insistent that 
a systematic study of the style was undertaken. Nash 
set the elder Pugin to work to prepare a collection of 
trustworthy drawings from ancient buildings that 
would serve as a basis of design for himself and other 
architects. The result was the eventual publication 
of “Specimens of Gothic Architecture’ (1821) by 
Pugin and Willson (the latter being responsible for 
the text). For the first time architects found them- 
selves in the possession of reliable data upon which 
to base their designs. 

The first efforts of the Revivalists consisted in graft- 
ing Gothic details onto Renaissance plans just as the 
first efforts of the Renaissance architects had been to 
graft Classical features onto Gothic plans. The plans 
were invariably symmetrical ; a porch on the south side 
had to be balanced by one on the north side. This 
practice continued until the advent of the younger 
Pugin, who revolutionized ideas of Gothic. He had 
some perception of the principle of growth that is in- 
herent in Gothic design, while he saw the dependence 
of design upon craftsmanship. Pugin’s teaching was 
such a great advance upon what had preceded it that it 
began to look as if the Revival was about to come to its 
own and Gothic be finally established as the national 
style of architecture. But the spirit of pedantry that 
had destroyed the Renaissance, reincarnated as anti- 
quarianism, stood in the way of a reasonable and ra- 
tional development of the spirit of Gothic, so that, in 
a sense, the Gothic Revival up to this time can be con- 
sidered the last stage of the Renaissance. Antiquarian- 
ism, from being a help by inculcating methodical study, 
had become a hindrance. If, therefore, the Gothic 
Revival, like the Renaissance, was not to be strangled, 
it would be necessary to break through the trammels 
of antiquarian precedent. And this is what justified 
the challenge of Ruskin. 

In 1848 he published “The Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture” and three years later “The Stones of Venice.” 
The effect of these two books was revolutionary; for 
Ruskin was heard. He broke the spell of antiquarian- 
ism by raising the spirit against the letter. Before his 
advent Gothic had had a narrow connotation. Atten- 
tion was given only to the more formal examples which 
were considered pure in style, while buildings which 
exhibited in a higher degree the spirit of Gothic, which 
were more vigorous in design and more elemental in 
their appeal, were ignored because of certain incon- 
gruities of detail. Ruskin challenged the validity of all 
such judgments; Venetian Gothic, which had hitherto 
been regarded as beyond the pale, he exalted to the 
place of honor, whilst relegating many examples of 
Gothic which had been regarded as the finest to posi- 
tions of inferiority. He insisted, moreover, upon the 
basis of Gothic architecture in craftsmanship. Before 







































































































































































Ruskin wrote, architecture had been discussed en- 
tirely as a matter of aesthetics. But he saw there was 
more in it than that. He saw that Gothic was a crafts- 
man’s art, just as the Classical and Renaissance were 
designer’s arts; that a certain lack of finish, a certain 
irregularity was an essential part of Gothic art—it 
was necessary to expression—and he contrasted such 
work, full of meaning and expression, with the careful, 
mechanical work of his day. The former was just 
as much a sign of the liberty of the worker as the latter 
was of slavery. Hence he identified Gothic with the 
spirit of liberty, while Classical and Renaissance he 
designated as servile architecture. Pugin had seen some 
of these things, but it needed Ruskin’s rich fertility of 
imagination, his marvellous descriptive power and elo- 
quence to secure acceptance for such ideas. Ruskin 
penetrated into the inner spirit of Gothic and touched 
a deeper chord of human sympathy than had ever been 
reached before and by this means he not only influenced 
the profession but awakened in the general public an 
interest in architecture such as they had never felt 
before. 

Unfortunately that is not all that is to be said about 
Ruskin. If it were, his influence would have been 
entirely healthy. But along with the great fundamen- 
tal truths, along with the broadening of the spirit of 
Gothic, there went a great deal of detailed and prac- 
tical advice which was not always admirable and it 
was this that met with immediate and hasty response. 
Ruskin’s advocacy of Italian Gothic broke the con- 
tinuity of the revival and sowed the seeds of future 
confusion. What was worse, he recommended just 
those things in Italian Gothic which are very ques- 
tionable. There is a quality about much Italian Gothic 
which is unsurpassed by any architecture in the world. 
But there is also other Italian Gothic which is any- 
thing but pleasing, at any rate to me, for I cannot 
endure alternative bands of brick and stone or marble. 
It destroys breadth of treatment. Yet it was just such 
Saracenic influence that had a peculiar attraction for 
Ruskin. In the “Seven Lamps” and in the “Stones of 
Venice” he repeatedly advocates such uses of natural 
color in construction. Such advice is fatally easy to 
follow, and after Butterfield adopted this treatment in 
All Saints, Margaret Street, it was not many years 
before architects vied with each other in the use of this 
form of color. As a consequence, all sense of restraint 
entirely disappeared so far as the majority of architects 
were concerned. Any idea that plain surfaces were 
a necessary part of architectural effect entirely vanished 
and buildings became an orgy of features, different 
colored materials and ornament thrown together with- 
out rhyme or reason, sense of color or proportion. 
Henceforth every incompetent architect could pose as 
original by the wholesale use of such ornamentation 
and this treatment rose rapidly into favor for street 
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buildings and suburban villas. Thus came into exis- 
tence that peculiar order of Victorian architecture 
which was afterwards distinguished by the familiar and 
not inappropriate name of the “Streaky Bacon Style.” 
In justice to Ruskin, it should be pointed out that in 
advocating natural color in construction he was advo- 
cating the use of brick instead of stucco. 
unfortunate he did not leave it at that. 

Yet when all is said against the immediate bad effect 
of Ruskin’s teaching, he was not finally to blame for 
the chaos that overtook Victorian architecture. It may 
be argued that the choas was as inevitable an accom- 
paniment of any rebirth of architecture as the social 
and economic chaos that accompanies revolutions is the 
inevitable accompaniment of any rebirth of societies. 
Innovation was in the air. The year 1851 not only 
witnessed the publication of ‘““The Stones of Venice” 
but also the Great Exhibition, which was not without 
its influence on architecture. The Exhibition opened 
with a great flourish of trumpets. Prophecies were 
freely made that it had inaugurated a new era and that 
commercial intercourse between nations would inaugu- 
rate a period of universal peace and goodwill among 
nations. The incentives to war were destined to dis- 
appear. This notion of a rebirth of society found many 
an echo elsewhere and changed the attitude of the 
public towards things in generzl, not excluding archi- 
tecture. The design for the Crystal Palace, as the 
Exhibition building came to be called after its removal 
to Sydenham, had been selected in competition. It had 
its origin in the fact that its designer, Sir Joseph 
Paxton, was a horticulturist and it had occurred to 
him that the objects collected for international display 
could conveniently be housed in an enormous green- 
house. But this simple fact about the Palace was en- 
tirely disregarded by an enthusiastic public, who de- 
clared that a new order of architecture had at last been 
discovered and it needed but the passage of time to 
ensure its universal adoption. ‘That glass and iron 
could never be a substitute for bricks and mortar was 
entirely overlooked. To men of that age who had 
witnessed so many marvellous mechanical triumphs fol- 
lowing one after another with such dazzling rapidity 
all things seemed possible. 

It did not take many years to dispel the dreams of 
universal goodwill to which the Exhibition had given 
rise, and with this dream the vision of a glass and 
iron order of architecture vanished also. Yet some- 
thing remained. Sir Joseph Paxton, it was said, had 
achieved a stupendous success by following the light 
of “his own native sagacity” and architects could do 
the same if only they would abandon obsolete tradi- 
tions. ‘They were solemnly warned that if they had 
no other idea than to seek precedent for what they 
were doing in ancient work they had better abandon 
their vocation altogether. It was thus that the un- 
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fortunate architects of that period were literally goaded 
into being original by a public which had not a notion 
of the elements of architecture. 

To be original is the privilege of genius; for at any 
time only a limited number of architects are capable 
of genuine originality. These few lead, while the rest 
of the profession follow at a respectful distance. This 
is the natural order of things and it is only when this 
fact is recognized that progress in any art is possible; 
for to demand that every architect shall be original is 
to demand the impossible; and it was because this de- 
mand was made that architecture went entirely to 
pieces in the middle of last century. Under the gen- 
eral name of Gothic, modernism broke loose. Archi- 
tects suddenly found themselves free from the restric- 
tions and limitations which had guided their predeces- 
sors. Freedom from precedent, from tradition, from 
structural and decorative conventionality became the 
watchwords of the younger men. And with this idea 
uppermost in their minds they set about to invent new 
proportions, new mouldings, to experiment in new ideas 
of fenestration, to decorate and ornament, to use new 
materials in conjunction; in short, to set at defiance 
every principle which had guided the practice of archi- 
tecture in the past. In a previous generation, architects 
who had dared to depart one iota from tradition were 
subject to criticism and not infrequently brought ridi- 
cule upon their heads. But after the Great Exhibition 
the atmosphere changed. It did not matter how ridicu- 
lous an architect might be or how miserably he might 
fall below any standard of decency in design; for every 
departure from tradition was hailed as originality by 
a public who failed to distinguish between incompe- 
tence, eccentricity and genius. 

Though in the Victorian Age architects were, gen- 
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HE CONGRESS of Architects, held each year un- 
der the auspices of our oldest organization, the 
Société Centrale des Architects, had a particular 

importance this year, for it was the fiftieth anniversary of 
the first Congress. Paris was chosen as the meeting 
place and while, according to custom, professional ques- 
tions were discussed, it was the principle of regulation 
which came in for the most serious attention. The Con- 
gress adopted a resolution demanding the regulation of 
the right to use the title “architect,” and this received 
favorable comment in the daily press. It seems an ex- 
cellent sign, then, that the public is exhibiting a concern 
in the competency and capability of the person who 
claims the right to exercise a function that is essential to 
the life of a nation. 
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erally speaking, free to do as they pleased, there was 
one direction in which they were not free. They had 
to use plate glass. The use of large sheets of plate 
glass became the permanent hypothesis in architecture. 
An architect might indulge his fancy in other direc- 
tions, but plate glass he had to accept on pain of for- 
feiting his practice. Ninety-nine clients out of a 
hundred demanded it and it was vain to oppose them. 
Because of this, the bottom fell out of any rational 
treatment of architecture so far as domestic and city 
work were concerned; for when the architect is for- 
bidden to use small panes his design will lack scale. 
Simple buildings will look naked and there arises the 
desire to clothe the nakedness with ornament. This, I 
believe, to be the underlying reason why in the Vic- 
torian Age buildings came to be covered with mere- 
tricious ornament of all kinds. Architecture became 
irrational because the public imposed a condition that 
stood in the way of rationality. Thus we see that the 
Classical School is not justified in ascribing the chaos 
of architecture in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to the Gothic Revival. On the contrary it 
was, as we saw, due in the first instance to the de- 
struction of the instinct for design and workmanship 
by the pedantry of the eighteenth century; and in the 
next to the spirit of modernism which came into col- 
lision with the Gothic Revival and defeated it. It 
would have been just the same if the Classical School 
had been in the ascendant, for, as a matter of fact, what 
remained of that School was no more able to withstand 
the impact of modernism than were the Gothic 
Revivalists. 


A. J. Penty 
(To be continued) 


Letter 


The delegates paid visits to certain of the historic 
monuments and to the newer edifices, but in wandering 
about the city it was not without a daily regret that they 
noted the disappearance of this or that vestige of the 
architecture of the past which had contributed so much 
to the charm of Paris. Thus, for example, a part of 
the Cour du Dragon, intact since the eighteenth century, 
has been demolished to make way for a business building. 
True, we are almost certain that the admirable gate 
which gives on the Rue de Rennes near the church of 
St. Germain des Pres will be saved, but these more than 
casual disappearances might be avoided, let us never cease 
to assert, if The City occupied that place which it merits 
in the spirit of what we call the municipality. Those 
who read these words will no doubt share the belief with 
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the writer, but let us mutually console ourselves by never 
ceasing to spread the good word, among the indifferent 
as well as the ignorant, on every occasion, in all places 
and at all times. 

The best argument is that the plan of a city should be 
studied not from the point of view of expense but from 
that of benefit! I would say that the city which gives 
not back a full measure of benefit is badly conceived or 
that it suffers from unjust restrictions, legal or other- 
wise. But the idea of a city that “pays” is so far beyond 
the usual municipal concept, in France at least, that we 
hear it said daily that we must forego urban ameliora- 
tions because of financial circumstances. One might 
contend, nevertheless, that the moment is favorable for 
the execution of such work, for lack of capital prevents 
many construction projects and at such a time owners 
are less likely to oppose the making of new streets. 

In the meanwhile, I have been pleased in noting that it 
is proposed to prohibit the display of advertising in the 
Champs Elysees, and that the idea has a chance of becom- 
ing law. Certain it is that advertising is of the essence 
of modernity and cannot wholly be done away with, but 
it seems nothing less than just that it should be abated in 
those parts of the city which have a special signification 
or esthetic interest. For example, is there an ensemble 
more suggestive of contemplative reflection, either to the 
random visitor or the seasoned occupant, than the suite 
of admirable monuments, squares, gardens and public 
ways that stretch from the Louvre to the Arc de Tri- 
omphe and from there to the Bois de Boulogne? Is it 
decent that the passer-by, touched or even deeply affected 
by this environment which suggests intelligence, glory, 
beauty, should be sniped at by a miscellaneous army of 
posters, signs, and chromos, the ugliness of whose out- 
ward appearance is generally in inverse ratio to the 
utility of the object whose qualities are proclaimed? 
What a miserable form of petty theft is this insidious 
stealing of our view! 

The Departmental Committee on Sites has recom- 
mended the following prohibitions: No posters to be dis- 
played within 300 meters of the Arc de Triomphe, and no 
displays to be made from the roofs of houses within 
600 meters of the Place de |’Etoile, if they be visible from 
the Place. This last rule is particularly important, for 
the effect of peace and calm obtained by preventing ad- 
vertising displays in a square is completely nullified if 
the surrounding skylines be used to broadcast their hor- 
rors night and day. Still, in spite of these particular 
efforts on the part of those intimately affected, it is pain- 
ful to note the indifference to esthetic questions which 
prevails in the cities, and in the country even more. Re- 
cently, at Evreux, the Maison du Grand Veneur, which 
remained as precious evidence of the architecture of the 
Middle Ages and of the Renaissance, was demolished 
within four and twenty hours after the deliberations of 
the Municipal Council, without even awaiting for the 
approval of the superior authority. Once again does 
this act prove the insufficiency of the control exercised by 


the municipalities, largely directed by the uncultured and 
those incapable of taking any interest save in the material 
life of the city, and as indifferent to the past as to the 
future. 

Nevertheless, the architects who interest themselves in 
city-planning, continue their propaganda for an appreci- 
ation of orderly city development. At the recent Con- 
gress of Architecture and Urbanism at Turin, where 
were present delegates Swiss, Italian, and French, the 
proposal for a French Society of Urbanists was ampli- 
fied to cover an International Society for the defense of 
their interests and for mutual aid. It was proposed, in 
fact, to form a society composed only of technicians. 
Apparently, there was a thought of guarding against 
those who (and they are generally land speculators) call 
themselves urbanists (city-planners), in order to capture 
the confidence of the municipality which they wish to en- 
tangle in operations that are disastrous from every point 
of view. 

The ten competitors for the Prix de Rome have ter- 
minated their projects in the final stage. The subject is 
a residence for the Chef de l’Etat on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. ‘The site supposedly covers the entire 
area of a cape rising some twenty meters above the sea. 
The principal part is reserved for official receptions, 
while an important part is for residence. Buildings are 
also set aside for guests, secretaries, and accessory serv- 
ices. The program permitted the use of a dissymmetrical 
plan and most of the competitors adopted such a parti. 
A great difficulty lay in finding a suitable scale for all 
the parts, since the private residence and the public build- 
ing are equi-distant, in the view. As for the facades, the 
site gave every facility to the competitors who might 
desire to return to the very simple architecture which is 
now the tendency of the day, while recalling, with sobri- 
ety, at the principal points, the Classic, particularly in 
the porticoes which could hardly escape considerable 
abundance in such a composition. 

The rendus are generally very interesting. The prog- 
ress of aviation undoubtedly had a manifest influence 
in the renditions, presented as they were, except for the 
poche, as a landscape effect from a thousand meters in 
the air. Youth awaits with ardent impatience the an- 
nouncement of the judgment, but at this writing there 
are several days that must be endured. During this 
time, those who are already launched are preoccupied 
with financial affairs, although up to the present there 
seems to be no diminution in ordinary construction. The 
increase in hotels and the enlargement of banks afford 
considerable nourishment to the building industry. Pri- 
vate houses are not now built in any such numbers as 
before the war. Those who wish to build them are 
deterred by the unwillingness of contractors to sign for 
a fixed sum. The instability of the currency makes dif- 
ficult the provision involved in a long building operation 
and unless the present situation is modified there is grave 
reason to fear a crisis in our industry. 


G. F. Sepitie 














THOUGHTS 


Thoughts About ‘Art 


“Tt cannot be repeated too often that scenery is really 


arrangement. There are any number of possible ways 
in which a drama may be staged, all interesting, all 
effective. And there is one right way. One way in 
which actors, furnishings, walls, draperies, may be so 
adjusted to one another that the dramatist’s essential 
idea becomes absolutely limpid and clear, absolutely 
transparent—like a glass box in water, visible by the 
flashing reflections from its angles. Scenery is some- 
thing that doesn’t matter when acting is good enough. 

. Every play is a thing come true. Every play 
is your own dream come true. Every heroine is the 
princess in the fairy tale and every hero is a hero of 
romance. . . . And now you are going to ask me 
how can any one study to design a stage radiant with 
eternal beauty. Answer: First keep away from all 
text-books of costume as you would shun the devil; sec- 
ond, study materials, and third, study the human body. 
‘4 In costuming a play, something like this ac- 
tually happens. You make an introduction: ‘Lady Mac- 
beth, this is Miss Cloth of Gold,’ and if they don’t get on 
together, one of them has to go. 

“And the good costume designer will study materials 
until he has the feeling of them in his fingers. He will 
acquire and develop a sense of their qualities, just as 
a musician trains his ear for music. . Nothing is 
so important as this study of movement. Study all the 
time the movement of clouds, trains, crowds in subways, 
and street cleaners and children. A student of costume 
design should hire a detective to take him into every 
home in the city and see people off their guard. If he 
watches long enough he will realize how completely peo- 
ple reveal themselves in movement. Your essential char- 
acter, the thing that is you, impresses itself on you, ex- 
presses itself through you in every gesture and every at- 
titude. You have no secrets. All the time you are telling 
them to all the world.” 

“The Robe of Light.’ Rosert EpmMonp Jones, in The- 
atre Arts Magazine. 


§ 


“The finer instinct of all great imaginative art is to 
concern itself with beginnings rather than with maturity 
or decay, and the greater the genius, the more readily 
will it turn to normal, if undeveloped, phases rather than 
to abnormal ones, because all great art is actuated by an 
unrelenting vigilance not to allow its own essential nor- 
mality to be compromised, and is continually tending to 
revert to the archaic. The classic has been defined as the 
romantic dead, and the impulse of living art is ever 
towards a new romanticism. Only so can we explain 
the peculiar naiveté of early Greek art, that winsomeness 
actually more appealing than the dry perfection of the 
fifth century, that freshness of outlook that is needs lost 
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in the perfect flowering attained in the adornment of the 
Parthenon, stupefying in its very exultation of fulfill- 
ment. For the fascination of the archaic does not lie 
in any anticipation of a more mature art, but in the ac- 
tual transient quality which must eventually be sacri- 
ficed to the restraint of a perfect art.” 

Max Jupseg, in Artwork. 


§ 


“Art, like nature, truth, hunger, birth, love or death, 
is the same now as it was in the days when the man of 
the cave drew upon its walls the running bisons and stags 
that he dreamed of slaying. It is the same—that is to say, 
the impulse that produces it is actually the same. Art 
changes its forms, because man cannot direct either his 
inner or outer vision to the same point; he is like a 
wanderer among mountains who comes to a valley from 
which many paths cross the serrated and jagged line of 
peaks that hems him in on every side But no one under- 
stands the necessity of the artist to change his direction, 
to brood upon new paths, so well as the artist himself.” 

Joun Goutp FLetcuer, in Artwork. 


§ 


“The Program (a recent first class problem at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts) is a palace for a French Exposition 
in a foreign country and specifies that it should be a fine 
example of the art of architecture in our country. Most 
of the drawings are inspired by the style ‘arts decoratifs,’ 
so un-French and already so out of fashion; others, basing 
their study more firmly on tradition, are even more 
mediocre. We seem to be in a period of transition—few 
wish any longer to do work in the classic tradition; they 
do not know how; and there is not yet manifest, from 
the use of new forms and present-day materials, an archi- 
tecture which is at the same time original, logical, and in 
good taste,—which may have a future. Note that I do 
not pretend in any way that we should go backwards; we 
should free ourselves from the formulas and copies, which 
our elders and we ourselves, to be frank, have abused; 
we should use modern methods of construction and new 
materials in attempting to create an architecture of our 
own time; but this on condition of respecting the princi- 
ples of aesthetics and of giving to our architecture that 
something, the almost indefinable of quality of which 
makes a piece of work in good taste. And for this we 
should not copy the foreigner; study him but be ourselves. 
And, permit me to add, let us be eclectic; there is good 
in every epoch and time sorts out the works of art and 
separates what is only the fad of a moment from that 
which will endure. To return to our students, I would 
like to see them study more carefully these new forms 
which they try, sensibly, to use.” (Part of the remarks 
made by Monsieur Asert Louver in a criticism of the 
problem mentioned.) Bulletin of the §.4.D.G. Trans- 
lated by Henry Oothout Milliken. 


To the Gardens of Este 


Whee: were your beauties most designed to please, 
The eyes of old Renascence days: or these? 
What had Ligorio in mind— 

Returning; would he too expect to find 

These giant trees and all this lichened stone? 
When your vast verdure was not yet half-grown, 
And your crude masonry was crass and new, 
Did they fulfil his utmost hope of you; 

Or is it this dark splendor of today, 

This architecture softened by decay, 

That marks the true fruition of his sshheme— 
The glory of a century-spanning dream 

Which, started then, like distant Deneb’s light, 
Has only now been given to our sight? 


EDWIN A. BONTA 
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THe Liperty Memoriat tn Kansas City, Missouri, 


H. Van Buren Magonigle, F.A.1.A.-A.N.A., Architect 


Drawn by Hugh Ferriss 
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FIRST BABYLONIAN EMPIRE 


A World War Memorial 


“For the former things are passed away.” 


HE AWARD of the Institute’s Fine Arts 

medal to Leopold Stokowski last May was not 

merely a recognition of individual genius. It 
was an acknowledgment of the admiration felt by 
architects for masterly orchestration, a quality quite 
as necessary in Architecture as in Music. 

As we search through the centuries we find now and 
again a monument or a fragment of a monument 
worthy to stand for all time as an example of unified 
thought in stone because free from the complications 
and complexities which it is the business of the archi- 
tect to eliminate as far as possible but which, in spite 
of that effort, still persist in most architecture as dis- 
turbing elements in the finished result. 
tions of Assyria, Egypt, India, 
have left us many such fragments. 


The civiliza- 
China and Yucatan 


Then comes Greece, 
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REVELATION Xxx1-4. 


the culmination of the unified spirit in design. Then 
Rome, losing much of that spirit but yet preserving 
in her greatest works some of the repose of her artis- 
tic teacher. Then Byzantium and then the great 
cathedrals, Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, unde- 
finable as separate arts but all merged into unity of 
design, all contributing to the central idea of the 
work rather than attempting a message of their own. 

Then the Renaissance. 

From the Renaissance the world gained much, but 
it lost the conception of the absolute unity of the arts, 
and during the last five hundred years no great monu- 
ment has been created in which the labors of archi- 
tect, painter and sculptor have been so combined as to 
make of each an inseparable part of a unified whole. 

Into our civilization, complicated by all our heritage 
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from the past plus the undigested developments of the 
last century, comes the World War, a brutal smear 
across the pages of civilization, a great gulf between 
all the past and all the future. How shall this event 
be adequately memorialized in stone? What prece- 
dents have we for such a memorial ? 

We turn to Egypt and in her temples and tombs 
find the idea of eternal repose incomparably expressed. 
The architecture of Greece in its simple perfection of 
balanced parts seems an ideal medium in which to 
symbolize the life of Abraham Lincoln. ‘The cathe- 
drals are to us the very embodiment of worship and, 
in the same way, the achievements of other great 
epochs suggest analogies for the present and the fu- 
ture. But the World War can hardly be expressed 
by any existing architectural or sculptural formula. 
We must either leave it alone or find it a formula of 
its own. 

The competition held five years ago for the Kansas 
City Memorial was the first largely conceived effort 
to find a designer who should create a World War 
memorial “worthy of the record of which it is to be 
the messenger—a symbol not of War but of Peace and 
the dawn of the era of Peace.” 

Five years have now been spent upon this design by 
Harold Van Buren Magonigle, the winner of this 
competition, and though years must still elapse before 
it can be viewed and judged in its entirety, the present 
seems an opportune moment for architects to give 
thought to the method that has been followed in its 
development. A brief analysis of what this memorial 
is, what elements enter into it and what is the rela- 
tive importance of these elements will help us to gain 
an understanding of the designer’s approach to his 
problem. What is this memorial? It is, it seems to 
me, a great inscription in a dramatic setting. The 
great inscription is not an affair of words. It is to be 
a picture-writing incised in stone, crisp, direct, com- 
prehensible to all—not sculpture, not painting, not 
architecture, but partaking of the character of all 
three, simply design rendered by the oldest of all 
methods of rendering, the method used by prehistoric 
man. 

The other elements which enter into the design are 
a terrace wall which bears this pictured frieze, an 
altar of sacrifice raised on high surrounded by four 
attendant angels, a flight of steps flanked by veiled 
sphinxes, two buildings enriched by mural paintings 
and a landscape setting for the whole. 

I have mentioned these elements in what seems to 
me the order of their importance, but, as compared 
with the picture frieze, all the other elements sink 
into insignificance. This frieze, four hundred feet 
long and thirteen feet high, dominating an unbroken 
wall five hundred feet long and fifty feet high, is the 
keynote and the justification of all the rest. This 
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supplies the human interest, sets the scale, obviates the 
need of individual interest and refinement in detail 
and accessories, justifies a simplicity of treatment that, 
without it, would be stark, ugly and meaningless. 

The message of the memorial is set forth in this 
frieze for all to read and every other element of the 
design becomes a part of a setting for this message. 

The theme is the history of humanity. From the 
East and the West in measured rhythmical procession 
come the persons, mythical, legendary, historic, who, 
through the Ages, have “fought and sailed and ruled 
and loved and made our world,” each one selected as 
a symbol of some influence, some quality, some event of 
determinative significance. From the ends of the 
frieze, these two great streams of tradition, the ori- 
ental and the occidental, advance towards the center, 
the one culminating in the Nativity and the other in 
the Crucifixion and both leading on to the central 
idea of the composition, namely, the spirit of America 
gathering under her outstretched star-studded wings 
the children of the centuries. The drawings shown 
herewith illustrate the left or easterly end of the com- 
position, somewhat less than one-third of the entire 
frieze. They begin with the oriental myths of 
emergence from chaos. ‘Then comes Sargon I., typify- 
ing the Sumerian—Akkadian Era, one of the great 
landmarks in history; Hammurabi, Rameses, Moses, 
Nebuchadnezzar, Buddha, Cyrus, Confucius—each 
forms a part of the great processional leading up to 
the Nativity and the adoration of the Magi, and then 
a youthful John the Baptist bears his message into 
the first century of the Christian Era, after which 
Scythia, China, Persia and India carry on to Muham- 
mad and the spread of Islam. 

I have referred above to the loss of the conception 
of the unity of the arts of design which has character- 
ized the past few centuries. It is, therefore, in no 
sense a disparagement of the great abilities of our 
American painters and sculptors to say that a com- 
plete realization of the architect’s vision of this me- 
morial would have been impossible at the present time 
but for the fact that he is himself highly versed in 
the practice of the other arts of design and that his 
wife, Edith Magonigle, the designer of the frieze, is an 
artist of great talent and wide experience, whose work 
in research, composition and delineation of the five 
hundred figures represented has made possible an inti- 
mate, continuous collaboration far beyond usually 
practical possibilities and in a very real sense the de- 
sign of this frieze represents the constant thought of 
these two artists during a period of five years. 

These studies are but a beginning in the develop- 
ment of the most comprehensive mural project that 
has ever been undertaken and the strength of the plan 
of procedure lies in the fact that the work is follow- 
ing the sequence of all sound architectural design. 
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The fundamentals of line, mass and pattern are being 
definitely established as a matter of drawing, leaving 
the problems of relief, texture and “color” for subse- 
quent solution as a matter of modeling. 

In largeness of conception, simplicity of expression 
and beauty of detail these studies give promise of a 
quality and sentiment in the finished work which I 
can best define by quoting from Herman Hagedorn’s 
“Ode of Dedication,” written at the time of our en- 
trance into the war: 


Once more a dream is single lord of men! 
Yea, we will rise and go, and face disaster 
And want and wounds and death in some far fen, 
Having no king, but a great dream for master!— 
To lead us over perilous seas, through trials 
Of heart and spirit, through long nights of pain, 
Through agonies of fear, and self-denials, 
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ALIFORNIA’S properly disliked Booster 
class, which carries local patriotism to un- 
popular extremes, is mostly recruited from 

various groups who have private axes to grind. But 
aside from that army there are many Californians by 
adoption whose interest in their communities comes 
from fine sentiments, and finds fine expression. Grati- 
tude for restored health is perhaps the most frequently 
found of these sentiments; our own city has a long list 
of people thankful for new-found health or strength, 
whether their own or in their immediate families. In 
this list are included a large number of men and 
women with high civic and cultural ideals, who in 
many cases possess the means, the time, and the in- 
terest to offer their adopted home many valuable evi- 
dences of their intelligent gratitude. 

Soon after my arrival in California I had the good 
fortune to come into contact with some of the people 
whose interest in their adopted community was ex- 
pressed in earnest study and work on the many-sided 
problem of civic development.! This article notes some 

1 The reader is referred to an article by T. Mitchell Hastings, 


Chairman of the Santa Barbara Advisory Council of Architects, in 
the Journal for November, 1925. 
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And longing for far friends and comrades slain, 
And doubt and hate and utter weariness 
And savage hungers and supreme despairs— 
Yea, we will go, yea, we will acquiesce, 
So at the last our children be the heirs 
Of life, not death; of liberty, not bars! 
Inheritors not of smooth, ordered things 
But of hot struggle and strong hearts, and stars! 
And questing spirits and fierce gales and wings. 


It is the unmistakable emphasis of such thought as 
this that will, in the hearts and minds of all who visit 
Kansas City, prove the crowning glory of this great 
memorial, and to architects, painters and sculptors this 
work may also prove an object lesson and a step for- 
ward in the task of restoring to the arts of design 
their long lost unity. 

J. Monroe Hew tetr 
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of their aims and their successes in a single one of the 
many branches into which their endeavors are divided 
—that of architecture. 


In that branch local conditions have fortunately pro- 
vided an unusually clear objective. To begin with, 
Nature provided a site like a beautiful stage-setting ; 
between a thirty-mile-wide, island-sheltered channel 
and a long arc of sharp-peaked mountain range. The 
city itself, in a hollow among the foothills, is long past 
its earliest days as an Indian settlement, is no longer 
primarily Spanish, nor now primarily a port for a small 
group of big ranches. As, for some years now, its 
main connection with the world has been by rail, the 
trains bring to it each year an increasing number of 
new settlers whom its former isolation kept from en- 
joying or indeed knowing its attractions. The conse- 
quent architectural growth of the city has been unfor- 
tunate in several respects. In the first place, a num- 
ber of substantial gems of ugliness still remain from 
the period which, a generation ago, left specimens 
scattered over the United States; they are ponderous 
wooden atrocities with bulky towers and other ex- 
crescences, with heavy wood-carving here and there 
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SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA. SHOP FRONTS REMODELED OR REDESIGNED IN CONFORMITY WITH A CONCERTED SCHEME 
FOR BETTER ARCHITECTURE 











































































SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA. A House REMODELED 
on the outside, bloated overhangs, stained-glass fea- 
ture-windows, and an atmosphere suggestive of some 
comfortable glutton. In more recent years cheap bun- 
galows, with square, much-tapered stumpy porch posts, 
ugly roofs, badly-proportioned and _ ill-located open- 
ings, and many unfortunate details, have prevented 
criticism from falling entirely upon well-to-do owners. 
Another undesirable type of dwelling has arisen 
through under-trained efforts to produce a so-called 
Spanish effect. Lastly, and quite important to men- 
tion here, as it had the most direct relation to the 
whole problem, the business district was developing 
into a study in diverse mediocrity. 

To indicate this last condition a little better, let me 
ask the reader to picture to himself any small city 
whose merchants have had the usual desire to make 
their own stores more striking to the public eye than 
those of their neighbors on either side. Their knowl- 
edge of architecture has usually been only sufficiently 
cultivated to impress their minds with the commercial 
advantage of a front more imposing than those of the 
adjacent stores. And, often, ability to spend on either 
good architectural advice or building materials is at 
variance with ambition to put up a “different” front. 
The result is that when each individual building makes 
its own demand on the eye the effect is similar to that 
in an auditorium where each speaker tries, by shout- 
ing, to attract attention to his own speech—a Babel 
arises—nothing achieves its wished-for prominence— 
and disunion exists. It can be gathered, therefore, 
that our city, in common with many that had rapid 
growths during the earlier part of the last generation, 
was unfortunate in a large part of the architecture 
of its store district; and as the store district is the 
heart of the city its appearance presented perhaps the 
most immediate phase of the problem of civic archi- 
tectural improvement. 

The natural mode of approach to such a problem is 
to consider whether in what already exists there is not 
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some worth-while idea on which as a foundation can 


be built a plan for architectural development. It so 
happened that there was. Owing partly to the all- 
year mildness of our climate—so similar to that of the 
most pleasantly temperate portions of Europe, along 
the Mediterranean shores—and partly to a carefully 
cherished heritage of tradition from the romantic days 
of the Spanish adventurers and missionary Fathers, it 
was felt by those who interested themselves in the 
question that if the city’s development could be along 
the lines of an adaptation of Latin styles—if her new 
buildings could seek inspiration for their design not 
only from the few simple, straightforward buildings 
remaining from the time when the Spanish mode of 
life predominated here, but as well in the best Mexi- 
can work and in such Spanish and Mediterranean 
types of building as permitted adaptation to this lo- 
cality and our modern requirements—then the city, in 
coming ultimately to express and enhance its environ- 
ment of vigorous and beautiful natural scenery, balmy 
weather, warm romantic tradition, and largely Span- 
ish (West-Latin?) history, would become in doing 
so a rarely unified and convincing community. 

In putting the plan into action practical questions 
presented themselves. The necessity of introducing 
to the business interests of the city, in such a way as 
to gain their support, a new and somewhat foreign- 
flavored idea, aimed at the heart of their community, 
and formulated by a group of men with interests not 
obviously parallel to theirs, required the greatest tact 
in acquainting the public with the plan and the rea- 
sons for it; so only might misconceptions and conse- 
quent hostility to both plan and planners be avoided. 
Many of the business men naturally were, and still 
are, inclined to look askance at such an innovation; 
the immediate dollar is close kin to the bird in the 
hand. It was hard to explain or demonstrate at the 
outset that the apparently visionary Ideal was not 
only attainable, but actually more valuable in future 
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dollars and cents than the so-called Practical. But a 
great deal has been done in this direction, in the first 
place by the erection and successful use of buildings 
in Spanish and allied styles; in the second place by a 
constant campaign to keep before the minds of the 
whole community both the vision and the steps to- 
wards its realization, and lastly by direct approach to 
all merchants or other business men known to be 
planning either the erection or alteration of business 
buildings. 

The task of fitting public opinion into this new 
groove was made difficult by the fact that even in a 
rapidly growing city the changes in the store fronts 
are not so frequent or so well grouped as to provide 
much chance for demonstration of a unifying plan. 
It seemed that the execution of the plan was likely 
to make very slow progress, when the earthquake of 
29 June, 1925, in less than a minute did more store- 
front damage than many years of ordinary deprecia- 
tion or obsolescence. The quake’s effects were felt 
most along the main business street and the surround- 
ing locality, where the ground built on was too loose 
to stand the strain, and where wide spans and open- 
ings and top-heavy cornices invited trouble. From 
so many viewpoints a disaster, the earthquake at least 
provided an opportunity for simultaneous building 
operations in the heart of the. city, and at a time 
when much had already been done to cultivate taste 
along the lines of unity and of a style adapted to our 
romantic traditions and environment. 

With the feeling that just as other cities have turned 
apparent misfortunes to good account, this city might 
profit from its blow, steps were taken to create an 
architectural board with advisory powers not only in 
regard to improving construction as a safeguard against 
future shocks, but in regard to design as well, to se- 
cure as far as possible in the study of new or renova- 
tion designs a proper consideration of the best inter- 
ests of the city as a whole. 

The committee’s position was a somewhat difficult 
one. In the first place, they were a body of profes- 
sional men in a political environment. In a city like 
this there is bound to exist a certain amount of polit- 
ical strife. And what pleases one faction does not 
have to be intrinsically wrong to displease an opposing 
one. In the second place, one could hardly expect 
that all of the store owners and other business men of 
the city had already gained a complete understanding 
of, or sympathy with, an idea so recent and so un- 
usual. Some of them felt that an un-American con- 
trol was being exercised over the right of the individ- 
ual. Some that good old United States architecture 
was good enough for them, whether or not the best 
criticism found it either ill-fitted to the locality, just 
plain third-rate, or, while passable in itself, at odds 
with its neighbors. Still others with perfect willing- 


ness to fall in with the plan relied on the same old 
inadequately trained designers to produce “something 
Spanish.” Thirdly, advisory powers provide no direct 
authority. And lastly, the committee had the duty of 
recommending the use of more building materials and 
the adoption of revised methods of construction to in- 
crease the safety of the new buildings; and however 
necessary it may be to advise increased building 
budgets for already overburdened property owners, 
the people who propose such changes are not likely to 
become more popular. Of course, on the other hand, 
the committee had much valuable assistance and had 
the benefit of the growing public comprehension of 
the wisdom of its policy. But considering both their 
opportunities and their handicaps their success and that 
of the community as a whole has been remarkable. 

Much has also been done in regard to developing a 
better type of small house architecture. In that field 
the planner usually feels he has not enough capital to 
secure the services of a good architect. To assure him 
of some sort of guidance the Better Homes movement 
has been fostered, small-house competitions have been 
held, a good book of small-house plans published, a 
local service-at-cost office opened for some months after 
the earthquake, and at every opportunity public atten- 
tion has been directed to the best local work of that 
sort. The work of the service-at-cost office has also 
included consultation on little stores and business 
buildings whose projectors would not ordinarily ob- 
tain competent architectural advice. 

The photographs which accompany this article will 
give some idea of the direction and extent of the work 
as shown by buildings erected or altered under the 
influence of the general plan discussed here. With 
full realization of the many places in which results 
have fallen short of the ideal, it is hoped that they 
may still serve to suggest to many an over-individual- 


ized American city the wisdom of unified over hap- 
hazard civic planning. 


Henry D. Minor. 


Architectural Reading for the Publi 


The architectural profession will be most grateful to 
the American Library Association for the publication of 
a Reader’s Course in Architecture in which are listed 
books for the layman to read. The brochure issued by 
the Library Association has been prepared by Lewis 
Mumford, whose writings in these pages and elsewhere 
are already well and favorably known. The Autobiog- 
raphy of an Idea by Louis H. Sullivan is one of the 
books recommended and the reader is referred to the 
announcements about books, on the inside of the last 
cover of this issue, for further details. 
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Science Astray 


OTHING SEEMS more difficult than to 
N find a definition that will precisely fit, com- 

pletely describe, and make perfectly clear, the 
kind, quality, and nature of the activities to be carried 
on by any one of those modern groups known as pro- 
fessions—of which, by the way, the number is 
increasing rather fast. Very often the demand for the 
definition is artfully concealed, cleverly obscured, or 
is no more than a befuddled grasp at some remedy 
for some supposed ill. Various reasons are urged as 
to the importance of the definition. When traced to 
their source they generally disclose that the seekers 
of the definition are bent upon preserving what they 
call their rights. They believe that their profession, 
whatever may be its nature or its business aspect, has 
acquired and established a proprietary right to carry 
on certain activities. By defining those activities they 
wish to make clear that right, to safeguard it, and 
then to follow on with legalistic measures destined to 
keep any other persons not duly belonging to that par- 
ticular profession from carrying on those particular 
activities. In this quest certain professions, following 
the example (or did they set it?) of certain other 
groups known as trades, have achieved some pretty 
rigid and, to those belonging, some rather satisfactory 
safeguards. Other professions are trying to do the 
same. Certain established professions are trying to 
prevent them. Still other activities hitherto classed 
as businesses are seeking to have themselves recognized 
as professions, with a view, beyond doubt, of ulti- 
mately securing to themselves by legal process a 
monopoly to practice their activities. The device is 
common in all lines of modern endeavor. Control 
means, or is believed to secure, monopolistic protection 
and the consequent power to regulate price. That 
factor is of course, generally speaking, the desideratum 
of modern life. 

Now all callings, whether they be classed as sciences, 
arts, professions, or trades, derive their skill from the 
treasury of common inheritance,—the fund of accumu- 
lated knowledge. It is no man’s exclusive possession. 
The community at large provides the means whereby 
men may have access to it through the sources of what 
is called education. It is the most important fund in 
man’s possession. If he is to achieve an ultimate 
environment of order and general welfare, it is from 
that fund that he must draw. But by an inversion 
generally approved as proper, the common fund of 
knowledge, together with its daily accretions, is handed 
over (or is it appropriated?) for the promotion and 
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attainment of ends not in the interest of the common 
welfare. Acquiescence no doubt derives from the firm 
belief that by the process of individualistic will to 
power and profit an ultimate environment will emerge 
and be such as to satisfy any reasonable human desire. 


Consider the Wrecker 


Certainly one of the outstanding examples of this 
complete appropriation, by individuals, of our common 
fund of skill and knowledge is the modern city, and 
in that maelstrom of individualistic strife, architecture 
is by far the most important element. That is to say, 
it is the chief physical factor. The architect, there- 
fore, is very definitely related to the building of cities. 
Everything that he does affects the city for good or 
ill. Still, any effort to evaluate the architectural 
service rendered in city building must begin with some 
survey of the architect. What is his position? Can 
he be defined, or can we enumerate his required quali- 
fications or fix the nature of his service? Can we, 
with words, write a definition? Or has he, in the 
process of applying himself almost solely in the interest 
of individualistic aims, passed beyond the range of any 
simple definition? Sprung from the very loins of 
master-workers,—the very word “architect” is so 
derived,—from master-builders who sought perfection, 
not only in line and form and proportion but in 
solidity, is not the architect of today less often asked 
for that kind of perfection than for any other thing? 

Plainly, as we look about, is it not folly to build 
well? What else could one think, for example, as 
one viewed the demolition of the Vanderbilt House 
on Fifth Avenue, in New York City? If its exterior 
drew heavily upon medieval motives, so did its in- 
terior. The like of the solidity of its walls, inner and 
outer, has not been seen this many a year nor will be 
seen again save rarely. It was built to endure, but he 
who looked upon its ignominious demise, in itself but 
one of the multitudinous passings of buildings that 
are old only as they no longer serve pecuniary ends, 
might well have inquired what had become of the 
idea of permanence in city building. The founding 
of ancestral homes has of course passed out of our ken. 
In cities they are nevermore built. But why should 
anyone wish to build anything solid or durable in a 
city which transforms itself almost daily and hourly 
and which, so far as we can see, will so continue until 
it strangle itself? How much saner it would be to 
diagnose the process of change, chart its periodicity, 
calculate the probable longevity of a structure as 
determined by the economic factors that now dominate 
and determine, and then frankly design structures 
and employ materials that would afford, with due 
factors of reserve, such a term of use. If a building 
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is to last twenty years, why build it to last fifty? 
Why should wrecking be made difficult? Is it not 
sheer stupid waste to build well in these circum- 
stances? Is it not apparent that owners are aware 
of this factor of impermanency and that they reckon 
with it as sensible investors should? Is anyone to 
blame for this seeming perversion of all that archi- 
tecture is supposed to be? Can the man about to 
build, by super-publicity, be convinced of his error? 
Can the architect, with persuasion and eloquence, 
change the tide of economic direction? The usual 
comment is to blame someone, for it is so much easier 
to blame than to think. 


The Rudderless Polity 


Has architecture any control over communal order 
and serenity? It should have. It should have some- 
thing very vital to do with the planning and building 
of a city, but under present conditions how much of 
what it has to offer can be made available, or is 
wanted? This something of which I speak greatly 
transcends the personal relations of architect and 
client. Serving, even with the utmost fidelity, the 
caprices or the enforced business needs of a client is 
not the way to establish communal order and serenity. 
The present plight and appearance of every big city 
indicates that very plainly. I think no sensible per- 
son will deny that. Nor would any sensible archi- 
tect dispute the assertion that if a modern city were 
to be laid out anew, not one of the enforced limita- 
tions under which he now works and which ever 
serve to aggravate the menacing problems of urban 
growth, would be for a moment tolerated. 


Let us state the case of one great city. It is an 
island, a great seaport, an ever rising pyramid of 
great possessions, an ever mounting flood of humans. 
What physical design it has came largely from the 
T-square and triangle. Along the street lines thus 
squared off, or, worse still, along the lines of those 
streets that grew about the wanderings of cattle or 
about the simple needs and applied knowledge of the 
settlers, there has arisen an unrelated network of 
divisions called party lines. They are the most 
unreasonable things in a city, and yet the most sacred. 
They not only induce the most ridiculous of mon- 
strosities, in which the art and process of architecture 
are reduced to jugglery, but they are adamant in their 
resistance to order and serenity the while they breed 
congestion and chaos. If this island city were re- 
planned with street areas proportioned properly, and 
then covered with five-story buildings without regard 
for the present arbitrary party-lines, it would have 
available more floor area than it now has and no 
congestion. 


Do these physical and dominating factors under- 


lying the building of cities rest upon science?(') In- 
deed, nothing could be farther removed. They rest orig- 
inally upon the polite historical phrases of “taking 
possession,” “grants,” “founding,” and so on.(*) 
Upon the rigidly marked off inheritance that is 
now ours an aboriginal tribe would as soon think of 
building a kraal as it would think of cultivating mari- 
golds for a living. Yet we proceed to the task of city 
planning, which in the case of our existing cities can 
imply nothing more than some pills and a lotion, 
grimly and tragically. Recently, as what seems the 
last word in absurdities, a congregation in a certain 
large city, by a series of real estate deals, swapped 
the site of its old church priced at six and a half 
millions, for another priced at about half that sum, 
and with the difference, and some added funds, on a 
plot of land, the jig-sawn shape of which no architect 
ever would dream of choosing, were he free of the 
domination of party-lines, proposes to build a house 
of worship. Would it be impertinent to ask what is 
to be worshipped ? 

Now this seems like the epitome of our tragedy, or 
comedy, if you will. What is to be done about it? 
Nothing much; we must keep on with the patching 
and mending and the ponderous pretending, but what 
a relief it would be if we could now and then stand 
aside and see the comedy,—the Ko Ko’s and the 
Pooh-Bah’s at work,—for really it is Gilbert and Sulli- 
van stuff, after all, or food for Lewis Carroll and 
Edward Lear. As planners of cities we go to sea in 
a sieve, we do, and not gaily and with cap and bells, 
but expertly and importantly, wearing doctorate 
hoods and pompous degrees, posing as scientists and 
pretending to apply our science to the building of a 
structure which rests on nothing that could possibly 
be construed as science. We zone and restrict; we 





(4) Consider also another city example: “On April 18, 1682, 
William Penn commissioned Thomas Holme to survey and plan the 
site of Philadelphia. . In his conception it was to consist of a 
group of landed estates. . . . Just where the slums were to be placed 
was not mentioned in the list of written instructions. . . . What 
ever may have been Penn’s conception of the ideal social structure, 
hard-headed and practical counsels soon prevailed, and the street 
system as we know it today was adopted. It contained no accidental 
features. It was planned first and lived in afterwards. . . . For 
when William Penn laid aside the cloak of his noble and gentle 
philosophy and, as it were, came down to brass tacks, he became a 
first-class real estate operator to whom a city plan was a selling 
proposition. He saw his problem in terms of lots and frontages. He 
regarded streets as unsalable areas. He placed the center of his city 
midway between two rivers. ... All the rest was cross-hatched with 
a meaningless gridiron of narrow streets. The map finished, the 
shrewd William sold lots to his followers, breaking down sales- 
resistance in a thoroughly modern fashion.” John Irwin Bright, 
The Plan of Philadelphia, Art and Archaeology, April, 1926. 


(*?) Writing of her father’s large interest in the exploitations of 
Awierica, as late as 1880, Mrs. Webb says: “When those maps of 
continents were unrolled before him (her father) I listened with 
fascinated interest to eager discussions, whether a line of railway 
should run through this section or that; at what exact point the 
station or junction should be placed; what land should be purchased 
for the contingent town; whether this patch or that, of forest, coal- 
field or mineral ore, should be opened up or left for future genera 
tions to exploit. And these manifold decisions seemed to me to be 
made without reference to any superior authority, without considera- 
tion of the desires or needs of the multitude of lives which would, 
in fact, be governed by them; without, in short, any other considera 
tion than that of the profit of the promoters.” My Apprenticeship, 
by Beatrice Webb, Longmans, New York, 1926. 
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burrow and elevate; Commissions and Foundations 
chant an endless antiphonal. We solemnly announce 
double or triple decks for streets, and the mad remedy 
is choired by the proletariat, orchestrated by the news- 
papers, and so will likely come to pass, just as the mad 
remedies of subways, tunnels, and high buildings have 
also prevailed.(*) Oh shades of Gilbert and Sullivan! 
Return and prick these bubbles, please, for the comedy 
may become a tragedy! 


“Faites vos Jeux, Messieurs!” 


Shall we still admit, in spite of the sieve in which 
we sail and through the jig-sawn party lines and street 
layouts of which all our work efforts filter out, that 
architecture has domain over the process of city build- 
ing? All we can say is that it ought to have; that it 
is the one qualified art for the purpose, which means 
architecture in its complete sense and not the marked- 
off area of human activity supposedly in the possession 
of architects. How can it be made effective? There 
is no way, at present. Much thinking will have to 
be done. Many people must first submit themselves 
to the rigors of intellectual integrity. It may be that 
such an effort is pure waste. It may be that human 
life is a parasite, destined to consume its inheritance of 
natural resources and pass on. It may be that it 
merely awaits the rebellion of the one force of which 
every living organism save man is aware, the force of 
which man’s science has told him nothing. One could 
easily make out a plausible case for such a view. The 
recent report on the decline of soil vitality in the 
United States would startle a less confident race. 
The present big cities and their passion for becoming 
bigger, historically interpreted, would support the con- 
tention that we were making good progress to our 
parasitical end. But few wish to believe in such a 
theory. Be the thought conscious or latent, most men 
believe that we have it within our power to achieve 


(8) “Experience teaches us that subways increase congestion. If 
they did not they never would be built. The increased population 
will cause increase in land prices which will cause increase in the 
size of buildings to house the increasing population, which will in 
turn demand new means of transportation. . . . Under our present 
philosophy of land tenure and finance, any discussion of a really 
effective street-widening plan is a waste of time, and furthermore, 
unless accompanied by the imposition of an absolute limit on usable 
area, the remedy would be worse than the disease.” John Irwin 
Bri ht, Art and Archaeology, April, 1926. 

he Whig Log Cabin, Hard Cider campaign was under way, with 
a makeshift ticket, a fortuitous issue, and no platform whatever—but 
a contagious slogan was spreading throughout the land, and when 
America falls ill of a slogan nothing else matters.”” The Fabulous 
Forties, by Meade Minnigerode,—Putnam’ s, New York, 1924. 

“The ever-increasing population in cities and towns and the con- 
tinuous depopulation of the countryside have given rise to problems 
in which the State as a whole has a vital interest. The onward 
march to the city has resulted in rising urban land prices, a conse- 
quent intensification of land use which, in turn, further increases 
land prices and requires still] more intensive use of the land. This 
cael cycle has already so over-burdened public facilities that 
every growing city must finance new public improvements in a 
measure far beyond its ability, with a resulting breakdown in street 
traffic and transit facilities, in public school equipment and all other 
public services. Attempts to relieve street congestion by widening 
streets and resort to mechanical devices serve only to exhaust the 
city’s tax revenue and increase congestion still further. The stagger- 
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something better in the way of life. What they mean 
by better varies a great deal, but the effort in that di- 
rection is a popular one, often very sincere, and of 
considerable volume. As for the city, there are roughly 
two groups: The big-cityists and the little-cityists. The 
first believe that the city is inevitable and that we 
must make the best of it; or, that it is desirable and 
wonderful and should be stimulated and boosted. The 
second believe that the big city means a recurrence of 
the cycles that have written the word “oblivion” over 
the graves of innumerable big cities that once 
flourished. 

Both intend to utilize science either in making the 
city bigger or smaller, as the case may be. One or 
another of the so-called sciences is to be invoked, and 
the general acquiescence in this proposal shows how 
largely science has come to preside over our destiny, 
if we have one. (My own respect for science and 
scientists has been best explained by Anatole France 
in the immortal words of Sembobitis the sage to Bal- 
thasar the king, as they sat in the light of a certain 
star: “La science est infaillible, mais les savants se 
trompent toujours.” ) 


By and large, the world believes pretty generally, 
nowadays, that out of the ministrations of science all 
ills will eventually disappear. Yet science, has not 
only begun at the wrong end, but has been iso- 
lated from the one human element that can make it 
truly the servant of men. What name can we give 
to that element? Suppose that for the moment we 
call it “sanctity.” Now sanctity is a large word. It 
is also a fine word, to me, and I almost hesitate to use 
it lest some fervent soul shall insist upon defining it 
and forming an organization around it, so that eventu- 
ally it will be buried deep in that dark grave over 
which so many organizations sit complacent and proud 
in having done a fine idea to death. For what chance 
has sanctity in the world of today? Do the courses 
in city-planning mention it? Is it heard in the halls of 


ing cost of needed rapid transit facilities is met by sacrificing 
schools, parks and playgrounds, and even this offers no relief. The 
experience of New York City in subway construction demonstrates 
that by the time new subways are completed they are already inade- 
quate. They also serve only to develop new sources of congestion 
at the center. Report of the Regional Planning Commission of the 
State of New York, September, 1926. 

It should be further noted that at the present traffic density each 
rider on the subway in New York City, paying a five cent fare, costs 
the taxpayers of the city about three cents; also that the operating 
company admits that it cannot pay a fair wage to its employees under 
a five cent fare. The best authorities estimate that new subways, if 
placed upon the ordinary paying basis, will require a fifteen cent 
fare.—EbiTor. 

See also Is There a Vicious Circle of Transit Development and City 


Congestion? By Daniel F. Turner. National Municipal Review, 
June, 1926. 
In the New York World, August 1, 1926, Mr. F. T. H. Bacon 


discusses the impasse into which rising land prices will force the 
cities, and observes: ‘‘At some point—how long it will take to 
reach that point no one can tell—land will become so valuable that 
it cannot longer be used for private profit. We shall have to re- 
adjust our point of view and look on it as we view, say, the source 
of our water supply, from the viewpoint of the greatest number. . . 

No one will ask how much profit will there be in erecting this build- 
ing for that plot. There will be no consideration of profit at all. 
The question will be: ‘What type of building can we best erect 
on this plot to be of the most service to the most people.’” (This 
seems a promising augury for architecture! Eprtor.) 
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the schools of architecture? No, for science has 
usurped the throne. Science has come to be re- 
garded as both the realm and the kingship of life. 
Things have been put before People, until to 
many it now seems that science may ultimately 
extinguish all that value that man has really 
won from his long and dear experience. To those who 
so think, the one problem in all problems is to bring 
sanctity(*) to the rescue of science. That is the 
one method that I can see and take an interest in. Of 
science as we know it today I, with many others, have 
great misgivings. The shadow of 1914 lies too heavy. 
The preparations for a heavier shadow are too patent. 


Instinct and Intimation 


Victor Branford, so far as the art of architecture 
is concerned, has put the case very well, in his last 
book, and I quote from it as follows:(*) 

“The delight and awe with which we view an ancient 
cathedral form vast suggestions which here flood the spirit 
with a profound harmony. This miracle of power and 
grace, whose floor we tread, is the work of people like our- 
selves, but of people who had in some deep sense come 
home. For them, for a brief summer-time power was at 
one with grace, science with sanctity. This venerable monu- 
ment is science all through, and all through it is sanctity; 
you cannot dis-sever their efforts nor say that one of them 
is master. They are fused in a mutual rapture, each tri- 
umphantly itself by its union with the other. Together 
they descend to the rocks and blend with the sunlight and 
soar into the heavens, to enshrine the soul’s converse, of 
knowledge and reverence, with the community, with nature 
and with the ideal. 

“Not architectural skill alone, and worship only of the 
unseen, inspire this holy place. It was the flower of all 
extant knowledge and of every human work and piety, and 
so of knowledge and devotion alike simple, homely and 
wonderful, understood and acknowledged by all. From its 
carvings and imagery you may read a doctrine of the 
universe, of creation and providence, of history, of society, 
of good and evil, of the soul and its renewal and destiny, 
of true and false values, of eternity and the end in which 
all things have their being, all set, just as they are in life, 
amid common things of nature, flowers, foliage, beasts 
comely or comic, grotesque or grim. Figures of great kings 
and queens, warriors, pontiffs, scholars, abbots, attend in 
their places, with heroes of constancy, mercy, faith, vision, 
song and every glorious gift and grace; and cherubim of 


(4) Another might prefer the word “religion.” I do not choose 
it because while its origin is perfectly expressive, in my own life 
experience it has come to connote dogma, the future life, and to be 
concerned more with the husk than with the kernel. Another might 
ated ‘ethics,”’ which I reject, since it connotes, in my mind, merely 
uman relationships, and these are not all. “Morality” might be 
offered, or “honesty,” or anyone of a group of weak words that 
have been rendered impotent by misuse or abuse. The Golden Rule 
will be urged, too, but I prefer the word sanctity as indicating not 
an emotional deference but an instinctive respect for all life, and 
by that I mean not for the purpose of life, but for its process. I am 
not interested in its purpose. The process of relating man to his 
environment in some manner by which he may live to his fullest 
without denying to all other organisms the same need (I avoid the 
word “right” purposely) is a great part of what I mean when I 
choose the word sanctity. In this choice I am not unaware of 
what Mr. Minnigerode calls the ‘ ‘suffocating sanctity” of some things 
in those “Fabulous Forties.” 

(°) Science and pear Victor Branford, Williams & Nor- 
gate—London, 1923. 


love and seraphim of knowledge look up in adoration. 
Birth and school days, apprenticeship and travel, crafts and 
occupations, the yearly seasons, marriage and family life, 
old age and death are consecrated in stone and wood, en- 
shrined in glass and metal, for the owing generations. The 
social bonds of justice and wise rule, loyalty, obedience 
and charity, the due humility of the great and the inalien- 
able dignity of the poor, are displayed in a grand sim- 
plicity. Here is the chapel of the smiths, this was the chapel 
of the leather-workers. Here was the altar of the tailors, 
there the shrine of the haberdashers. The whole universe 
of man’s life was intelligently one, that is synthetised and 
imaged: and thus through idealism and its emotion, sancti- 
fied. Knowledge then was one and piety was one, just as 
together they were one; and regulated by one end, a sense 
and intimation, even at times a vision, of the happiest and 
noblest life, so that men understood and worked together 
wonderfully, as in making this mystery of stone.” 


Images and Crossroads 


Suppose that for cathedral we put the word city, 
and that down through this picture we substitute for 
“chapel” or “altar” such simple words as would apply 
to life as we know it in the city. Why should the 
building of a city be different from the process of 
building a cathedral? And until it is come to be like 
that process, and men have come inwardly to be able 
to give and to wish for such an outward expression of 
themselves and their lives, what folly to delude our- 
selves with remedies and panaceas for the image that 
we have made and which we think, in our pride, is 
false. But it isn’t a false image at all. 

It is our image, ineluctably. It is the mirror that 
reflects our careless philosophy,—our faith that beauty 
must be deferred until pecuniary demands are satisfied, 
—our gluttonous tenacity in the creation, appropria- 
tion, and capitalization of increments and paper values 
up to the last ounce the traffic will bear. Yet the mir- 
ror also gives us back the faint image of our craving,— 
our human hunger for values that cannot be meas- 
ured,—our timid acceptance of dross even though we 
know better,—our suppressed rebellion as the whip of 
speed and the spur of bigness drive us into more des- 
perate discomfort. The still small voice of our Selves 
is drowned in babble,—idealism is trapped with catch- 
words,—and Architecture, out of whose inexhaustible 
treasury the world might be filled with the joy of 
creating in the image of beneficent beauty, is driven 
to fight ever more desperately as the shackles of eco- 
nomic servitude grow tighter and heavier. Above 
all, it is Human Life, fumbling and mumbling with 
the terribly pressing question of what to do with its 
increasing numbers and with science, upon which we 
have bet so heavily and with such childish confidence, 
hopelessly unable to provide the answer. 

It is science astray, while the swelling tide of humans 
again converges at the crossroads as never before. 


CuHarves Harris WHITAKER 
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Played on a Penny Whistle 


It has been possible to read, not so long since, an 
Introduction to 4 Tale of Two Cities, by Chesterton, 
in which he calls attention to the merry side of the 
Revolution. Probably Chesterton does not make use 
of the word merry but for a moment. He looks out 
through Dickens’ eyes and catches a glimpse of that 
headlong joy in mere destruction which children feel 
after the clatter and crash of the first breakage. Revo- 
lutions must be something like that. They are tragic 
for those things and those people who are destroyed but 
there must be a huge sensation of accomplishment on 
the part of those who express themselves violently and 
in new ways. ‘Taking part in bringing things about 
is sufficient cause for joyous friendships. 


Revolutions have been characterized as violent only 
in proportion to the amount of injustice that has pre- 
cluded them. Building revolutions are hardly brought 
about because of injustice, so may not be expected to 
be violent in their nature, but they are going on from 
generation to generation rapidly or slowly and have 
in them many characteristics that are to be observed 
in political revolutions. The fifteenth century in Italy 
was, to be sure, almost violent, but so was the repres- 
sion of ideas that had gone before. One, of course, 
speaks of the fine arts; and it is upon the subject of 
fine arts, again, that the penny whistle undertakes a 
simple composition. 


There are those who would say that violence is no 
overstatement of some of the manifestations of art 
which have been brought forward, but it is not of these 
manifestations that we would confer. One desires to 
consider those who are taking part and not the things 
that they do. There can be little profit or pleasure 
in counting the heads that fell when Robespierre raised 
his hand, but whether this act aroused in him sensa- 
tions of pleasure or pain becomes important. Possibly 
Robespierre is a bad illustration. He was not big 
enough to properly represent. Perhaps no individual 
was that, and one should contemplate the assembled 
mind of those who stood about on a dark winter morn- 
ing and watched with impassive eyes the dull flash 
of the thudding machine. Were they deeply joyous 
or was there in the air a dreadful seriousness? We 
are told of a certain elation, but that is hardly enough 
to express fundamental emotions. 


One is not called upon to admit all revolutions 
are for the best, but many will agree that out of this 
one came more of good than of bad and that more 
people today are better because of it than those who 
are not. If this is true it is important for us to have 
an opinion as to whether that good has come from the 
deep reasoning of the earlier assemblies struggling to 
correct injustice by lawful means or from that un- 
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harnessed rush which swept away and destroyed the 
well built barriers of centuries. 

But, goodness! This is much too serious, and the 
words are getting so big that they are quite out of 
hand. A penny whistle cannot play chords. 

The point is, did they take themselves very seriously 
or did they have a good time doing it? Did the one 
who was accomplishing destiny by following high 
thought of a future generation make that generation 
better off or was it the whooping crowd who broke the 
wine casks, did outlandish things and liked one an- 
other for the very originality of their methods of de- 
struction? It is possible that the aristocrat did not 
distinguish; but most of us prefer being thrown out 
by a bouncer to being fined by an upright judge. It 
is a nice point to be decided, but it seems probably 
that the surest changes are brought about by those who 
thoroughly enjoy the process of change. 

How about these young sculptors, painters, writers 
and even a few architects? Not their works but them- 
selves? We have been told that their works are bad. 
Bad drawing, bad craftsmanship and bad thoughts. 
Probably that is all true, although they have a right 
to say that it is a matter of opinion. But how about 
themselves? It is a very curious thing, but the fact 
is that there are crowds and crowds of them spoiling 
good paper, good canvas and good clay, we regret to 
say it, good building materials; and the dreadful part 
of it is that they are glorifying in what they do. One 
can see them at work. Hacking and splashing and 
laughing and saying Oh Gosh! to older and more ex- 
perienced heads. Vulgarity and rejoicing and freedom 
from all old restraints; but there is a suspicion that 
they are deeply happy and, worse still, that they like 
one another. 

Gentlemen, did we do that? 
lution. 


Surely, this is Revo- 
OrPHEUS. 


From Our Book Shelf 


Fresh Air 


Mr. Winslow’s book’ is a brief statement of the his- 
tory of the study of what constitutes good air, and 
gives the results of the investigations of the New York 
Commission in part. He traces the development during 
a century and a half, beginning with the time when an 
excess of carbon dioxide was believed to constitute bad 
air, and passing through the stages when respired air 
was believed to contain toxic organic substances, to the 
modern belief that the difference between good and bad 
air is not chemical but physical. He emphasizes the 
discomforts and possible dangers of overheating, the 
harmful effects of interference with heat loss from the 
surface of the body, and explains how the air must be 
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cooler than the body, must be in gentle motion, and be 
neither too dry nor too humid in order to remove this 
heat properly. He believes that the most important 
piece of heating apparatus is the thermometer, and that 
68° F. is a critical point to watch. He distinguishes 
between the different effects of bad air; it may be 
offensive because of its odor, or it may reduce the 
amount of physical or mental labor which may be per- 
formed, or it may predispose to diseases by so affecting 
the membranes of the respiratory tracts as to weaken 
their resistance to bacterial infection. 


As to the methods of supplying good air, the author 
explains the air dilution method based on the old theory 
that the carbon dioxide content must be kept low by 
supplying large quantities of fresh air, and he opposes 
the legal requirement in so many states that each person 
shall be supplied with thirty cubic feet of air per minute 
based on what he asserts to be an outworn theory. He 
urges concerted efforts to have this regulation changed, 
and gives some estimates of the extra costs involved by 
its retention. He gives as an alternative sort of re- 
quirement that adopted by the New York City Board 
of Health in 1917 and which recommended upper and 
lower limits for temperature, upper limits for humidity, 
carbon dioxide, and dust, and a statement as to odors. 

He outlines different methods of air supply now in 
use, thinks ozonation useless, recirculation of doubtful 
value, and believes that it is an open question whether 
it is desirable to humidify or not, noting that humidifica- 
tion requires centralized air inlets which make it im- 
practicable if the fresh air is to enter through open 
windows. He advises the avoidance of overheating in 
any case, the admission of fresh air by opening windows 
in offices, hospitals, and living rooms, the use of window 
inlets and gravity exhaust ducts in schools, large offices, 
and factory workrooms, and the use of fans with cen- 
tralized fresh air inlets for schools where dust, odors, 
or noise prevent the opening of windows, also in fac- 
tories which are crowded, dusty, or with heat pro- 
ducing operations, also in assembly halls. There is a 
chapter on factory ventilation. 

The book is in large part a statement of the recom- 
mendations of the New York Commission. The per- 
sonnel of that Commission seemed to be such as to carry 
weight and it spent more than three years in careful 
investigation. Its conclusions have, however, met with 
some opposition, particularly in regard to its recom- 
mendation that ordinary schools should be ventilated 
by fresh air admitted through the windows and ex- 
hausted by gravity ducts opening on an inner wall near 
the ceiling. He does not discuss one point which seems 
to be in doubt in the minds of some engineers; that is, 
the efficiency of window inlets for the rooms on the 
leeward side of a building in a strong wind except that 
he states that aspirating coils or even exhaust may be 
necessary to eliminate back drafts. 

The book is a fair and intelligent discussion of a 
controversial subject in pleasant contrast to some of the 
statements in the technical press on both ventilating and 
plumbing questions, some of which are perhaps not 
wholly free from commercial interest in complicated 
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appliances. The architect, however, may well be in- 
terested in any opportunity to reduce the first cost as 
well as the operating cost of the ventilating systems 
which he installs in so many cases on the advice of 
ventilating engineers and then sees them inoperative on 
account of the costs. 

Mr. Rush’s 36-page paper? gives too much history 
and too many quotations, and is in places careless in 
English and spelling The author gives the opposite 
point of view from that of Prof. Winslow in his “Fresh 
Air and Ventilation,” which is also reviewed in this 
number. The ventilation of buildings is so expensive 
and exerts so real an influence upon our comfort, efh- 
ciency, and, perhaps, health that architects need informa- 
tion, not ancient history—facts, not conflicting quoted 
opinions. 

The author recommends that we be not satisfied with 
ordinary air, nor with such air as an individual in 
normal health can endure—he seeks the best—air which 
will tend to strengthen the sub-normal. If ordinary 
outdoor air is to be thus improved it must be “con- 
trolled” in order to be conditioned; that is, to be cleaned, 
cooled, or humidified, if necessary, as well as heated. 
This conditioning requires the fresh air to be drawn 
into and forced through the building by fans, whereas 
what he calls the “uncontrolled” system, which allows 
fresh air to enter by open windows and to escape by 
gravity exhausts, does not require fans but does not 
allow any conditioning except heating. He states that 
such window ventilation—the type favored by the New 
York State Commission on Ventilation—requires more 
radiation, larger vent ducts, more floor area per person, 
and that it is less reliable under some wind conditions. 
These extra costs may possibly balance the saving due 
to the elimination of the fan and the fresh air ducts 
which the fan system would require, but the author be- 
lieves that cost is a relatively insignificant matter com- 
pared, for instance, with possible injury to the health 
of school children. It ought to be possible for archi- 
tects to determine—and probably only architects can de- 
termine—the relative first costs of such buildings as 
schools arranged for the two types of ventilation with 
all factors accounted for. The rising cost of education 
does not allow any responsible architect to consider any 
economy insignificant; at any rate not until the experts 
can give us more definite information than they have 
yet as to what constitutes the best air and how serious 
the effects of air less than the best may be. The layman 
must sometimes wonder if it is an unmixed blessing to 
adopt every so-called improvement which harasses his 
life with expensive mechanical devices, often out of 
commission. 


The title of the paper is “A Rational Basis for Ven- 
tilation,” but the author gives no basis unless one may 
accept as such his statement that ventilation should give 
us “optimum conditions.” He ends with the discourag- 
ing advice that no changes should be made in present 
standards until the problem has had more study from 
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physicians, engineers, physicists, public health men, 
physiologists, and physiological chemists, with experi- 
ments on large numbers of people under natural condi- 
tions and with all factors considered. One is tempted 
to add that after all of these have done their worst it 
will be necessary for architects to coordinate the results 
and give to the people who pay for the building some 
space not occupied by machinery, ducts and janitors. 
CuHarves W. KILiamM. 


Bricks 


This work,’ edited by Dr. G. C. Mars of Chicago, pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs, line drawings and 
water-colors, admirably fills the gap in the hitherto meagre 
bibliography of Italian brickwork. The use of bricks 
traces back to the earliest ages of architectural history, 
and—as is pointed out—“wherever the development of 
human civilization has taken place in great river valleys, 
there has arisen an architecture of brick.” Thus, there 
was attained in the plains traversed by the Tigris and the 
Euphrates a high degree of perfection in the manufacture 
and use of brick and other building materials, of burned 
clay. Likewise in Italy in the valley zones of the Po 
and the Emilia and along the Adriatic it was natural 
and inevitable that brick should become a predominating 
element, constructive as well as decorative, in the archi- 
tecture of successive civilizations. 

Brickwork in Italy, taken as a whole, gives the impres- 
sion of competent and painstaking scholarship and is, at 
the same time, thoroughly adapted to the needs of archi- 
tectural designers. The arrangement is by chapters and 
periods, corresponding to historical development and there- 
fore supplements any general treatise on architectural 
history. The section on brickwork in ancient times and 
of the Renaissance and Baroque periods is by Prof. Ing. 
Carlo Roccatelli. Prof. Ing. Enrico Verdozzi has written 
the sections treating of the Middle Ages and modern 
times. 

What will doubtless prove of special value in the use 
of the treatise are the many examples of the employment 
of brick in combination with stone, marble and terra cotta. 


x.c.¢C. 
The Pageant of American Architecture 


Mr. Talbot Hamlin’s contribution to the Pageant of 
American Series, The American Spirit in Architecture,’ is 
the book we have been looking for. It is a complete 
portrayal of American architecture, from the moment 
of its departure in the villages of England, down to the 
schools, houses, and factories that were built, so to say, 
this morning. The labor that went into this work 
almost takes the breath away: it is not merely a matter 
of gathering together over eight hundred photographs 
from every period of American life and every part of 
the country, together with reproductions of prints and 
magazine illustrations; it is also a matter of weighing 
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them, selecting the essential ones, and, apart from all 
this, seeing and appraising the forces that were operat- 
ing to create this historical pageant of buildings. 

Having been over the whole ground, and faced the 
difficulties Mr. Hamlin faced, I can appreciate how 
superbly he has dealt with them. His book is a master- 
piece of editorial discretion and historical commentary; 
and if it is weak at any point at all, it is by an excess 
of its specific virtue of seeing the interest and particular 
excellence of ever building. Nothing like The Ameri- 
can Spirit in Architecture has ever been done before; 
nothing of the same kind will have to be done again, 
except in the form of addenda. These are the quali- 
fications of a genuine classic. 


What strikes me in following Mr. Hamlin’s graphic 
story is the immense richness and variety of our Ameri- 
can architectural experiments, and the fact that these 
efforts to achieve form in our civilization have not been 
consistently followed up. The one thread that is lack- 
ing in American history is continuity: it is a country of 
perpetual fresh starts: and this is profoundly true of 
its architecture. Mr. Hamlin brings to light more than 
one neglected building which, even in the worst periods 
of taste, had the seeds of something better in it, if only 
these seeds had been watered and sunned and nurtured 
— instead of being abandoned in favor of another strain. 
What good vernacular work we have had! Right up 
to the middle of the 19th century, our farmhouses and 
village houses, in the East at any rate, embodied all the 
decencies of country living; they were often accompanied 
by buildings like the Hanover County Courthouse in 
Virginia, which were all that good materials, sound work- 
manship, and straightforward design could make a build- 
ing, in an age that had lost a vital tradition in ornament. 

Consider, too, the efforts to break away from the dull 
formalism of the early Republic! The first efforts at 
modern Gothic were like the earliest departures in the 
Renaissance, they were not merely ingenious, they were 
playful, and being playful, were on the road to being 
art. We owe Mr. Hamlin a special debt for resurrect- 
ing the Swedenborgian Church by William Strickland 
(315) done in a free manner whose only connection with 
revivalist Gothic is the blunt pointed arch over the door- 
way. This building and Sherman’s Headquarters at 
Savannah (350) suggest the proper treatment of prec- 
edent, as a stimulus to the imagination in work which 
never deviates from its own problems for the sake of 
historical propriety. It was so that the carpenter-builder 
used his classic details. 

Mr. Hamlin not merely picks up those neglected ex- 
amples; his immense catholicity enables him to appre- 
ciate that side of them which was not ludicrous. In the 
same fashion, at a later period, he for the first time 
gives something like their public due to Richardson, Hal- 
sey Wood, Louis Sullivan, and Frank Lloyd Wright, a 
continuous succession of American architects whose build- 
ings expressed the first originality in design, apart from 
plan and purely functional elements, that had appeared 
in American architecture. His compilation was perhaps 
made too early to show the continued development of 
this school in the recent achievements of Mr. Barry 
Byrne in Chicago; but the discerning reader will see, in 
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the easy passage from the work of these architects to 
the forms of, say, the Army Supply Base in Brooklyn, 
or to Mr. Albert Kahn’s warehouse in Detroit, that 
these departures are not the personal stylicisms of a few 
unimportant “originals’—as those who deride the work 
try to make out—but an effort based upon a common 
source in what is fresh and vital in our own age. 


One of the most suggestive parts of Mr. Hamlin’s 
book are the chapters in which he presents photos or 
drawings of the architectural wholes of each period; 
and at the end, in his grouping of special forms of build- 
ing, domestic, industrial, ecclesiastic, from their crude 
beginnings down to the latest thing. The mere placing 
side by side of such a variety of efforts provides great 
food for reflection and my only ground for difference 
with Mr. Hamlin consists in the all too patient praise 
he bestows on examples that are scarcely worth linger- 
ing over. History is inevitably a form of criticism; the 
mission of the historian is not to poke into the vast and 
unapproachable débris of the past, for that is within no 
man’s power, but to single out what is still alive. The 
nearer one gets to the present, the more important this 
criterion becomes, and the more drastic one’s selection 
must be. It is a ticklish task, this feeling the pulse of 
the present; and I sympathize with Mr. Hamlin when 
he errs on the side of graciousness and good nature. 
The architects who find their work dealt with so kindly 
will certainly not think that he has erred! 


For all that, it seems to me that in a work which must 
be so full of influence as this, Mr. Hamlin makes a 
mistake when he says, for example, of the Hampton 
Court Apartments in Indianapolis that “bits of stone 
and half-timber work add interest” to its simplified 
Tudor style; when in fact the habit of tackling such 
romantic gewgaws on to modern buildings is one of the 
most deplorable weaknesses of the American architect. 
It is a trick which would turn the severe beauty of Mr. 
Andrew Thomas’s Jackson Heights Apartments—which, 
by the way, are not in the least suburban—into so much 
trash, did Mr. Thomas labor under the notion that his 
building needed such knick-knacks to achieve interest. 

If this criticism seem harsh, my apology must be 
that Mr. Hamlin has singled out many good things 
with an unerring eye; and he takes away from the value 
of his readiness to acknowledge the best by a tendency 
to acknowledge, almost in the same terms, buildings that 
fall far short of the best. His sins of omission—and 
in such a survey there would be every excuse for a good 
many lapses—are remarkably few: he omits bridges, 
although their connection with architecture has always 
been an intimate one, and although we have a con- 
siderable array of good ones, from the High Bridge 
aqueduct to the Brooklyn Bridge. Again, though Mr. 
Hamlin includes gravestones and mausoleums, he leaves 
out stadiums. I do not say any of these things in a 
carping spirit. His work is as near being perfect as one 
can well ask; and I know of no one who could have 
performed it with more intelligence, discretion, scholarly 
interest, and enthusiasm. One shudders to think what 
historians and architects with a party bias might have 
made of it! 

I regret that I cannot be as enthusiastic about the 
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accomplishment of the Yale University Press. The typog- 
raphy is commonplace and textbookish; and the book 
surely deserved a more monumental frame. The pub- 
lishers doubtless fell between two aims: they wished 
to make it accessible in price, and they wished at the 
same time to make it a permanent monument. If the 
reproductions had been even a third larger, it might 
have been the latter. As for the frontispiece in color, of 
a photograph in color of the Lincoln Memorial—it is 
a disgrace, and should at least be supplanted by a decent 
black and white in future editions. 
Lewis Mumrorp. 


Connecticut 


The popular interest in Americana has increased enor- 
mously since the World War and now appears to be 
at flood tide, bringing with it a fulsome and exaggerated 
veneration for much that is of spurious or negligible 
value. This is to be regretted by those who revere the 
landmarks left by our forefathers, for such inordinate 
enthusiasms are doomed to be of short duration. So it 
is most heartening that while Americana still holds the 
popular attention so many works of permanent worth 
have been published, and few have been made up of 
more solid and enduring stuff than what this volume’ con- 
tains. Here we have a limited field that has been in- 
vestigated so thoroughly that no further survey will be 
necessary. A complete and authoritative record has been 
established and classified: a book of ample size, il- 
lustrated with some 49 plates, with four photo-engravings 
to the plate; and 242 line drawings of many plans, sections 
and elevations, but mostly extremely lucid isometric draw- 
ings of details of construction that make all such points 
brought up in the text at once readily visualized in terms 
of three dimensions. 


The emphasis throughout is on construction, and while 
this is on the whole edifying, it becomes a defect arising 
from a quality, for this work is almost a handbook of 
the carpentry of the period considered, and the build- 
ings as human documents are ignored. In fact the chap- 
ter titles: The House Frame and Its Construction; Roof 
Framing; Windows; Interior Woodwork; The Stairs— 
to mention only a few of the nineteen—indicate how 
the many charming houses are dismembered and their 
several parts exhibited throughout the book so that the 
reader gains no complete concept of any one house in its 
entirety, although he learns a great deal as to how most 
of them were put together and finished. The human 
side is further ignored by the absence of any account 
of the history of the Connecticut Colony, and the even 
more regretted absence of any map or diagram showing 
the relative location of the early settlements. 

But something of the human side is given us in the 
many extracts from early court records of the New 
Haven colony, alluding to the legal prices of various 
building materials or the scale of wages allowed to the 
several classes of mechanics. These, however, are quoted 
for the light they throw on the materials available or 
the kinds of work done at various periods; the interest 
in the workman is entirely incidental. Of course the 
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author has spared no pains to investigate and classify an 
immense amount of valuable data that are usually most 
difficult and slow in acquiring, and he has worked with 
a much more serious purpose in mind than simply enter- 
taining the “gentle reader,” for he puts us on record in 
his foreword that “the author fully realized that its 
chief value would depend in a large measure upon the 
accuracy with which it was done. It has been his sin- 
cere endeavor throughout, therefore, to avoid specula- 
tion and to make no generalizations not backed either 
by his observations in existing work or by authentic 
documentary evidence.” An entirely proper point of view 
and one entirely justified when one thinks of the insuf- 
ferable “bunk” that has been and still is being turned 
out about the “charm that is Colonial.” The reviewer 
happens to live in a city that was founded in the seven- 
teenth century and knows the line of drool unalleviated 
by either knowledge or true appreciation that the gush- 
ing tourist writes about his neighbors’ houses for the 
popular magazines. Thus it is most refreshing to find a 
restrained and scholarly treatment of the subject pre- 
served throughout this work. And yet when he turns 
the pages and looks at the picture of some bleak austere 
old building standing by the roadside with the great 
wintry oak branches covering its weathered clapboards 
and shingles with a tracery of shadows, he wonders about 
the life stream that has flowed upon that road and lapped 
about this old house. It is all in the history books no 
doubt, but the histories would tell us about governors 
and bigwigs, and not about the honest man who built 
this clapboard house. 


It cannot but be regretted that the author has limited 
his attention largely to the Pre-revolutionary Period, 
although he avoids strict period classification, and has 
little to say of those buildings that belong to the Early 
Federal Period, and of the Greek Revival nothing at all. 
Of course he had a long span to cover in the field chosen 
owing to the early founding of the Connecticut Colony. 
However, it has always seemed to the reviewer that most 
of the essential and fundamental traditions of our early 
architecture, though passing through radical changes 
and perhaps deterioration, still persisted up to the Civil 
War, and that it is only with the advent of the Indus- 
trial Age following this cataclysm that traditions were 
confounded and architecture lost in a labyrinth of individ- 
ual eclecticism and caprice. 


Only a man moved by a generous enthusiasm could 
have sustained the mental and physical labors of creat- 
ing this work, and yet his very enthusiasm betrays him at 
times into quaint lapses. Referring to a perfectly re- 
spectable frame house in which the street facade has 
been treated with smooth matched boarding and the 
entrance accented by a conventional Georgian doorway 
he says in part: “In a way the arrangement was never- 
theless an effective one. It has its exact counterpart in 
the plateresque work of Spain, where exterior walls 
were kept perfectly plain, and an abundance of richly 
wrought detail was lavished about door and window 
openings.” Perhaps so, but why compare these primitive 
naive things to the highly developed and_ perfectly 
sophisticated stone architecture of Spain at the climax 
of: her splendor. For after all the merit of our early 


architecture is not in the subtleties of its design or the 
massiveness or daring of its construction but in its inter- 
pretation of the times that produced it. Much of it may 
even be without beauty of a sort but it is the one archi- 
tectural tradition which we have come by honestly, and 
as such is of vastly more permanent value than preten- 
tious and exotic plagiarisms to which our title is more 
than doubtful. 


ALBERT SIMONS. 


“Partially Typically Spanish” 


The latest pronunciamento from the ever active presses 
of the “Spanish Imposition” reminds one of the news- 
paper clipping reprinted in the February issue of the 
JouRNAL in which it was blandly stated that a certain 
portion of a well-known Florida “development” would 
be “partially typically Spanish by 15 December.” If only 
the Book of the Boston Architectural Club for 1925 had 
come out sooner, the aforesaid “development” might per- 
haps have been completely typically Spanish by 15 De- 
cember. 

We are surely in the throes of the Spanish flu, or the 
Spanish itch—anyway it is Spanish—and even cold, se- 
date, Puritan Boston has caught it. There is no cure but 
time. 

The book starts off with an advertisement of a light- 
ing-fixture house (not in Spain) by way of “end-paper”. 
It runs the whole gamut of ancient, medieval and Renais- 
sance Spain—and ends up with an elevator advertisement 
on the back cover. 

Well, advertising seems to have finally wedded itself 
to Architecture. Somebody must pay for this Kultur 
thing—and it may as well be the material man as any 
one else. This is the wide and easy path for Art to travel, 
sure enough—the rocky road wherein Art must walk on 
her own feet is an healthier one, but not nearly so pleas- 
ant—and it is easier to ride anyway. And this is a 
riding age. 

But to return to the book: there are some lovely things 
in it—many of them. Doctor Ralph Adams Cram wrote 
the foreword and his charming photograph of the interior 
of Palma Cathedral is well worth a shot or two of any 
sort of inoculation. But then the capable Doctor has 
walked with Lady Beauty for many, many years, and we 
could expect nothing less from him. One is reminded, 
by the way, of a remark made some years ago by the 
genial and irrepressible Waddy Wood, which ran some- 
what as follows: “Humph, Cram has just discovered 
Spain—why, I used up Spain twenty years ago!” But 
this is altogether by the way. 

There is an altar frontal from the province of Lerida, 
and some book covers—early things that are human and 
natural and unaffected—and therefore very beautiful. 
Now and then a picture is repeated, in smaller size and 
paler ink (one doesn’t dare say which ones they are)— 
but what’s a bit of repetition after all? Carroll Bill’s 
pictures are full of color—and charm. The photographs 
of a number of small Spanish houses show how very un- 
Spanish some of the Florida “developments” are (in 


spite of their saying otherwise). And this is a cheering 
thing. 
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Some of Mr. Francis Howard’s imported jars are 
shown, without having given Mr. Howard the customary 
credit (which is no doubt an oversight), but they are 
interesting jars anyway, and one notes that they are “very 
valuable”. We knew that they were expensive. Well, 
they are “valuable” too. Some plates out of Prentice 
fill in too, without credit having been given Mr. Pren- 
tice; but one is reminded that debit, not credit, is the 
important thing nowadays, in the making of books. 

Mr. Larsen has some “corking” measured drawings, 
which put all the measured drawings by other contribu- 
tors well in the background. He knows how to draw, 
this Larsen—and he knows what is worth drawing. 

All in all, the book is as good as many other “Spanish” 
books that have appeared lately. It is better than some, 
and (bearing in mind the advertisements) it is probably 


not too costly for the average poor draftsman, or poorer 
Architect to own. 


I cannot make up my mind whether to give the copy 
I have just received to my faithful draftsman, or to my 
hopeful son—wondering which would be the greater 
Charity. Harry F. CUNNINGHAM. 


Stained Glass 


The author! and the illustrator are both known among 
glass men as talented craftsmen. Before his death in the 
Great War Hugh Arnold had designed and made win- 
dows of distinction in a style of marked originality. 
Lawrence Saint’s work is almost archeological in its close 
adherence to periods, but it reveals, as do his drawings, 
a talented colorist who is sincerely devoted to the vener- 
able craft and its traditions. 


The suggestion that this craft has two well-marked 
schools of interpreters may come as a surprise to many 
who are casually interested in it. At first thought it may 
seem unimportant, but it has significance in relation to 
all efforts to understand its beauty and its peculiar 
function. 


Viollet le Duc, in his chapter on Stained Glass in the 
Dictionary, has outlined the point of view of those who 
look upon stained glass windows as textures alive with 
light. He felt that they “worked” according to rules 
known and unknown; that they changed, not merely with 
the changing light, but that also, within each composition, 
color influenced color in a peculiar fashion, altering unex- 
pectedly with the color of the weather. His illustrations 
were meagre and colorless, but, with the text, they served 
to introduce a medium of expression far removed from 
the static picture, and directly related to laws of “light 
and optics” that never greatly worried the artist in opaque 
mediums. 

It seems rather amusing that this great executive archi- 
tect, often called literal-minded and unsympathetic by 
students of architecture, should be the most distinguished 
writer on stained glass to show a genuine appreciation of 
its greatest distinction: its translation of active daylight 
into patterns that are also active. 








1 Stained Glass of the Middle Ages in England and France. By 
Hugh Arnold. Illustrated by Lawrence B. Saint. First edition 
1013 (square demy 8vo.), second edition 1925 (demy 8vo.). A. 
& C. Black, Ltd., London. 
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Every architect knows the expressions: “But when it 
was set in place it was something absolutely different,” 
or “In the morning it’s as hot as a furnace, but in the 
afternoon, when there is no service, it is cool and lovely.” 
These observations might well, of themselves alone, turn 
his attention to the volatile character of transparent glass, 
but there are few American architects, or even glass-men, 
who adequately appreciate it. This fact may not be 
unrelated to our long and ardent devotion to the opales- 
cent picture-window, for its heavy opacity adequately 
blanketed all tendencies toward the radiation of color in 
light and gave its transparent picture a static, dependable 
quality. Whatever the explanation may be, it is certainly 
true that our attitude toward stained glass is usually 
a casual and literal one when contrasted with the search- 
ing observations of Viollet le Duc. 


If we were to call le Duc the leader of the “character- 
ists” among students of stained glass, we should find but 
few followers to place with him, but the “literalists” are 
represented by an army that stretches from the earliest 
days of reproductive efforts in lithography of French, Ger- 
man and English artists, to this handsome book of Hugh 
Arnold’s. The unknown men who painfully drew and 
colored the plates for the great monographs on Chartres, 
Bourges, Strasbourg, were literalists. Owing to their 
dificult medium they were much more rigidly so than 
men of our day need to be, but, then as now, the con- 
trolling idea was to determine the actual color and to 
set it down on paper, without considering the things that 
happened to those colors when the light played through 
them. 


Anyone who has examined old windows with opera 
glasses recalls his astonishment at the change of color he 
discovered. The same change takes place when a win- 
dow is approached closely from a considerable distance, 
for the radiation of color in light is, with other laws of 
light and optics, most effective when seen from some 
distance. 


Now the question is, which window is truly the repre- 
sentative one? Is it the map of actual colors discovered 
under close scrutiny and set down carefully, or is it a 
reproduction of the window functioning? Is it to be an 
anotomical chart or an approximation of living tissue? 


Hugh Arnold has written well and Lawrence Saint 
has beautifully illustrated this review of old windows. 
Both have been devoted to the window as a static entity, 
but both have expressed themselves in a most interesting 
fashion. Mr. Arnold has carefully outlined the details 
of the craft and followed its development through various 
styles and periods in a narrative that is enlivened by refer- 
ences to incidents that reveal the craft as an expression of 
the Medizval mind and spirit. 


Many of Saint’s renderings are masterpieces of careful 
observation and spirited drawing. The various details are 
naturally more successful in giving a true impression 
than are the more comprehensive drawings, for in study- 
ing fragments less account may be taken of the inter- 
relation of color in light. 


The drawing “Methuselah” facing page forty-nine is 
an inadequate reproduction of one of the most beautiful 
drawings of a stained glass detail I’ve ever seen. “The 
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Entombment,” plate V, “Scrollwork,” plate VI, plate 
VIII, plate XIII (details), leave little to be desired. 
Later periods are excellently represented by the full fig- 
ures of plates XX and XXIV and by canopies, heads, 
small figures, and draperies from York, Fairford, Rouen 
and Chartres. 


The least satisfactory of all the reproductions are those 
of the two most important windows shown, the “Ascen- 
sion” Window of Le Mans and the “Crucifixion” of 
Poitiers. They are both expressed as “hot” windows, 
while, thanks to the radiation of color in light, they are 
really cool great jewels with warm accents; even in direct 
sunlight, their radiant true blues are dominating colors. 

But when all is said, Mr. Saint’s work deserves high 
praise. He has adhered devotedly to “facts” he recog- 
nizes, and within self-imposed limitations he has spared 
no effort to record faithfully and well. 

This book is a worthy addition to the small group of 
English and American books devoted to the stained glass 
craft. Its present format is less attractive but more 
“handy” than that of the original edition—possibly a con- 
cession to advanced costs and an appreciation of the more 
practical appeal of this smaller size to busy architects, 
church committees and craftsmen. 


CuHaries J. Connick. 


Country Life 


The author of this book’ says: “We must remember 
that while there are many references to country estates 
and to town houses to be found scattered throughout 
Latin literature we have no connected description ever of 
parts of houses before these two in the letters of Pliny. 
Architects, archeologists and even landscape gardeners, 
alike, have been tempted to reconstruct the houses which 
Pliny took such pleasure in building, though the Lauren- 
tine has been attempted oftener than the Tuscan.” 

Her reason for the compilation of these data in book 
form is explained in the preface. She “began with a 
desire to make the whole subject of the habitations of 
the Romans clearer to her students of Roman life and 
literature at Hunter College.” As her interest increased 
she “determined to collect and compare the various re- 
constructions and then came to the conclusion that it 
would be a pity not to make this material easy of access 
to all who care to know something about the subject.” 
Having seen the villas of Italy of today and finding the 
Roman villas of the time of Pliny the prototype for these 
modern Italian and Renaissance villas, she has made it 
possible for students to understand the development of 
the Italian villa and its gardens from the Roman. 

There are reproduced some thirty-five restorations by 
such men as Scamozzi, Felibien, Castell, Canina, Bouchet, 
as well as two of her own. A comparison is given with 
notes and opinions of the author in such a form that the 


student may easily understand, not only the reconstruc- 
tions given, but the spirit of the Roman house and villa 
of that time. 


1The Villas of Pliny the Younger. By Prof. Helen H. Tanzer, 
Assistant Professor of Classics, Hunter College, Columbia University 
Press, New York. 
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Pliny’s villas were not large when compared to the 
villas of many Roman notables, emperors and patricians, 
such as the Golden House of Nero or the Villa of 
Hadrian at Tivoli, and others in that beautiful Cam- 
pagna between Rome and the Sabine Hills. In Hadrian’s 
villa perfection of Roman architecture and grandeur as 
applied to the villa was reached, but the principles of 
Roman design in planning, construction and decoration 
are the same, whether the building is large or small. 
The Romans were past masters in adapting their build- 
ings to the site, taking advantage of beautiful views, and 
building appropriately to the seasons of the year and 
hour of the day in which the rooms would be used. 
Although Hadrian collected works of art from Greece 
and Egypt, still in his employment of them as decoration 
he could not but follow the laws of Roman architecture 
in planning and construction of his buildings. We know 
that these laws were sufficiently rigid to make it pos- 
sible for artisans of mediocre skill to build nearly as 
well in Spain, England, or in Baalbek or any other Roman 
Province as they did in Rome—so that a study of Pliny’s 
villas is truly a study of the Roman villa. This does not 
mean that variety in plan and decoration was impossible. 
In fact, in plan arrangement these villas were quite dif- 
ferent, due to their different environment, the Laurentine 
villa being situated in a low flat country by the sea, while 
the Tuscan was located on a hillside near high mountains. 


The text of Pliny’s letters to his friends “Gallus” and 
“Apollinaris” are given by Professor Tanzer in Latin, 
with English translations. The importance of good trans- 
lation is seen in the different interpretations that have 
given rise to various arrangements of the units of the 
plan, due in part to differences in translation. An ex- 
ample of this is the shape of the colonnades forming 


a letter “D.” Several reconstructions interpret this as a 
letter “O.” 


The chapter on the Roman villa before Pliny’s time 
is one in which the author acclimatizes the student to 
the atmosphere of the Roman house. They are important 
data for which one must, as a rule, search far and wide. 
She gives the sources of information on villas with a 
number of rules from the Book of Vitruvius which treats 
of private dwellings. Castell in 1728 developed a plan for 
a Roman house based on Vitruvius, and Canina evolved 
a standard Roman villa from the rules of Vitruvius, re- 
productions of which are given. She concludes the chap- 
ter with several plates of Roman decorations depicting 
scenes of Roman country houses and gardens. 


In the following text we find that Vinienzo Scamozzi 
was the first to reconstruct one of the villas of Pliny, 
followed by Felibien, Sieur Des Avaux et De Javercy, 


French architect and historiographer, in 1647. Robert 
Castell followed in 1728 with his ideas and in 1760 Fried- 
rich August Krubsacius, a professor of architecture in 
the Dresden Academy, produced his reconstruction; then 
Pietro Marquez, in 1796, and in 1818 Norman and 
Marcquet, Bouchet in 1852, and others in the nineteenth 
century. Professor Tanzer has included a plate of a 
model in clay of the Laurentine villa, and two diagram 
reconstructions of the villas. 


A point which makes any attempt at reconstruction of 
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these villas difficult is that there are no remains of either 
extant such as exist at Hadrian’s villa. Professor Lan- 
ciani, noted Italian archeologist, says that he has seen 
the ruins of the Laurentine villa, and claims to be the 
“only living archeologist who has ever beheld its aspect, 
and walked over its floors.” That was during excava- 
tions made in 1906 when the Italian Government was 
gathering materials for the macadamizing of a new royal 
road. He claims that there can be no doubt as to the 
site which today is marked only by cluster of ilexes now 
called La Palombara, from the fact that wild pigeons 
are hunted there by Italian sportsmen. 


The reliable and thorough way in which Professor 
Tanzer has collected and published this valuable ma- 
terial deserves the praise which it will receive not only 
from students of Roman life, but from architects and 
archeologists who will appreciate its true value. 

Georce Simpson Koyt. 


Towers That Sing 


I’ve had many a bock at a little blue-clothed table in 
the Place Verte at Antwerp while the carillon flung its 
joyous notes abroad. I have lain in my bed in the 
Pannier d’Or in Bruges, many a time, and heard the 
pealing from the Beffroi. (Longfellow heard it from 
the Fleur de Blé, now long since gone.) I have played 
at écarté in a little café at Alost and lost twenty francs 
because I forgot to think of the cards while listening 
to the airs from the belfry. And in Liége I have sat 
often by the Meuse while from the cathedral tower 
there swept forth the music that van den Gheyn knew 
how to put into bells. The song of St. Bavon in Ghent 
is always associated with the Plumet, now vanished, or 
with the Bodega, where they had a fine old port that 
was good to take just before noon. But best of all, 
there is the restaurant in the Grand Place at Mechlin, 
with a vol-au-vent and a flagon of Romanée, or a sole 
with a dusty bottle of Céte d’Or, while the grandest 
carillon of all made vivid the glory of a time that was. 

No doubt Mr. Rice has written his book! in the hope 
that Americans will take to carillons. There are al- 
ready fifteen in the United States. More no doubt will 
be built. Yet none of them will belong. They will 
be patches that someone thinks may be pasted onto 
this kind of civilization. They cannot be more—not 
yet. Quite aside from the dissonance of automobile horns 
tooting (the noise of a horse-drawn wagon is not a 
dissonance) can one imagine drinking ice-cream sodas 
to the playing of a carillon? But the book is a good 
book, just the same, and tells the story of bells and bell- 
towers, although I find that Evesham, to the music 
of whose bell-tower I often have listened, is not classed 
as a carillon. But there are maps, charts, copious good 
pictures, and if one wants to know about carillons, or 
wishes to revive some of the thrills of happy days, let 
him or her go on a bit of a journey with Mr. Rice. He 
is very excellent company. I did not find him boring, 


1 Carillon Music and Singing Towers of the Old World and 


the New. By William Gorham Rice. Dodd Mead, New York City. 


not even when I suspected him of trying very hard to 
have more carillons built in the United States. 


C. H. W. 


English 


The title of Mr. Hayward’s book? indicates its pur- 
pose, namely, to show one how to identify the periods of 
English rooms and their decoration at a glance. From 
our earliest experiences in the schoolroom with a vol- 
ume entitled French Without Tears we have always 
been skeptical of this get-wise-quick type of book. But 
if anyone really does want to know one style from an- 
other, here is the royal road to learning. The whole 
history of English interior architecture and decoration, 
from the general planning of the rooms down to the 
detail of mouldings, is set down briefly but clearly, and 
graphically shown forth by numerous pen-and-ink sketches. 
That period-loving client whose remark, “This is my 
Tudor room,” was met by the response, “Why do you 
think so?” would have here the proofs ready to hand. 

In various courses of “art appreciation” now being 
given under responsible auspices, such tagging of styles 
and periods passes for knowledge. A graduate from one 
of these courses was describing to us the other day his 
surprises when he finally got among the real masterpieces 
of painting abroad. The designs of the pictures, all re- 
duced to the uniform size of a lantern-slide, were 
familiar, all too familiar; but not so the real differences 
between the glowing square yards of Veronese and the 
silvery square inches of Vermeer. He knew the pattern 
as he knew the “patter” of the historical critic, but of 
the real reason for it all, the creative zsthetic emotion 
translating itself into this inevitable medium, he had 
never been given an inkling. What this historical in- 
formation, like that in Mr. Hayward’s book, brings to 
the observer is raw material that must be transmuted 
by him, changed into something new and strange, if it is 
to have the quality of life. It is not that the actual 
designer who follows traditional form has himself to be 
fully conscious of what is happening. I am sure that 
many designers of the Renaissance fancied themselves 
building as the Romans did, but their work bears the 
imprint of their century, just as the Gothic and Georgian 
produced today will to our successors be plainly labelled 
“1926.” The sensitive designer along traditional lines 
cannot copy. Unknown to himself, the old elements take 
on a new character under his hand, and, after all, is 
it not thus that new styles have always grown from 
their predecessors until our own day? Even today with 
the desire for modernity is it any less slavish to be copy- 
ing negro sculpture or Babylonish pylons than to be 
remodelling the forms familiar to our own eighteenth 
century ancestors? 

Out of the study of those things in the past to which 
a designer is drawn by his own sense of fitness and sym- 
pathy, he will inevitably, if he has it in him, develop 
something personal reflecting, willy-nilly, his own tem- 
perament, his own education and above all his own 


2? English Rooms and Their Decoration at a Glance. 


By Charles 
H. Hayward, G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
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epoch. After all, Mr. Hayward’s guide to English 
decoration may start the reader who is also an architect 
into designing something which will turn out quite 


different! C. e mi 


Color 


Mr. lonides’ book on color and interior decoration ! 
reminds us on every page of how far we have traveled 
since the timid nineties, the days of McKim, White and 
Gold, and of the mellow, antique tones of simulated age. 
It is exciting to wander in imagination through Mr. 
Ionides’ scarlet rooms, under his blue-black ceilings 
studded with stars and into his pink bathrooms. His 
text and the colored plates and photographs show plainly 
how all this is accomplished. When he turns from the 
strictly practical, he gives vent sometimes to opinions 
difficult to verify. Pink, he thinks fit to say, “is a cruel 
color, the color of love, but of a cruel form of love,” 
and so on he goes through the rainbow. It is only fair 
to say, however, that these vagaries are purely incidental. 
His book is crowded with practical details, hints for the 
painter and upholsterer and many clever tricks of the 
trade, all showing how to carry out in detail these color- 
ful schemes. 

One has a fear that in real life these truly amusing 
and interesting interiors would perhaps smell too much 
of the artful decorator. Of the true artfulness and real 
skill of this particular decorator, there is certainly no 
question and when completed according to directions, 
these interiors would certainly amply provide for the 
jaded eye what the psychologists nowadays call “release.” 

i me. XR. 


Relation in Emotion 


Some years ago, in a mathematical course that is now 
only a dim poetic memory, I recall hearing a circle 
defined as “an equilateral polygon with an 
number of sides.” 

The subject of art has similar characteristics, being 
approachable from an infinite number of angles. 

Here, for example, are two books, nearly alike in 
size and binding, type and title. Both are concerned 
with the general topic of art, but the two writers under- 
stand the word in such different senses, and look upon 
the artist’s work from such distinct points of view, that 
they do not seem to be discussing the same subject at 
all. Yet each, in his own way, is admirable. 

The keynote of the first book is a fresh and childlike 
joy.2, The author, Sir Claude Phillips by name, knew 
all the good things in all the galleries of Europe, loved 
them passionately and indiscriminately, and poured out 
his admiration for them in an almost continuous ecstasy 
of praise. 

His method of approaching his subject is not promis- 
ing at first sight. Chapter headings such as “The Child 
in Art,” “Music in Art,” and “Love in Art” are sug- 


1 Colour and Interior Decoration. 


infinite 


By Basil Ionides. Country 


Life, Ltd., London, Charles Scribners’ Sons. 
2 Emotion in Art. By Claude Phillips. Edited by Maurice W. 
Brockwell. London, William Heinemann, Ltd. 1925. 
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gestive of trivial sentimentality, but the writer’s qualities 
of mind and heart have saved him from this vice. His 
knowledge extended to other things besides pictures, 
moreover, and he really knew how to write, so that alto- 
gether Emotion in Art is a book to give any reader 
pleasure. 


This pleasure, however, depends almost wholly on the 
interest we feel in a noble subject nobly handled; it is 
evoked rather by literary associations than by the work 
of the brush and chisel. 

Mr. Blake’s book,* on the other hand, goes back to 
first principles. It is an attempt (and a very serious 
one) to determine the nature or philosophic essence of 
the quality called “Art,” and, as most of the ideas set 
forth in it are more or less novel, it is not at all an easy 
book to read. 

Since some of the chapter headings of Sir Claude 
Phillips’ book have been quoted, a few similar citations 
from Relation in Art will show at a glance the difference 
in tone between the two. 

Mr. Blake treats of “Universal Analogies,” of “Per- 
sonality and the Universe” and of “The Utility of a 
Parallel or Metaphoric Hypothesis.” 

Sir Claude quotes Keats, Browning, and Baudelaire; 
Mr. Blake cites Lorentz, Minkowski, and Einstein. 

It is disappointing that he seems to recoil from the 
logical consequences of his own theories. To one who 
perceives, as he does, the great truth that “Art” and 
“ratio” are synonyms, the next step must surely be the 
conclusion so aptly worded by Sheldon Cheney: “There 
are no absolute standards in art, neither rules for cre- 
ation nor tests that will serve for all peoples and all 
times ig 

Relation in Art, however, tries to find its way around 
the end of the logical stone wall by suggesting an Infinite 
master-ratio, to which the lesser relationships occurring 
in art are to be referred as a norm. 

This hypothesis is gratuitous and (since a ratio in 
Infinity could be only in the moral order) bears implicit 
within it the idea of a moral criterion of artistic values, 
the same pernicious fallacy that so confused even the 
great brain of Ruskin as to set him, half the time, to 
writing sheer nonsense. 

Mr. Blake’s training as a sculptor (evidenced by the 
brilliant composition illustrated as a frontispiece of his 
work) is no doubt responsible for the curious prefer- 
ence for the “plastic” which affects his whole critical 
viewpoint. He uses the presence or absence of this 
quality as a test of merit, without reference to the fact 
that the characteristic he so much admires appears to 
some a defect of Michelangelo’s draftsmanship rather 
than a virtue, or that its subordination by Holbein and 
renunciation by Degas may be considered essential ele- 
ments of their excellence. 

On these two points I disagree with Mr. Blake. 

It is probable that you will find others on which you 
disagree with him. You will find the experience healthy 
and invigorating. 

Only, by all means, read both books, and then, when 
the brain reels over “The Possible Ultimate Homogeneity 





5 Relation in Art. By Vernon Blake. Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, New York. 1925. 
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of Time, Extension, and Thought,” you can turn for a 
time to be refreshed by the simplicity of Sir Claude 
Phillips’ volume; and in turn, if the emotions evoked by 
sixteen consecutive pages of “Joy” become at last too 
-cloying, half an hour with “Spencer’s ‘hemisphere of 
space” will give immediate relief. F. F. 3. 





An Architect’s Simple Engineering Problems 


In a book of ninety small pages, Mr. Pond has tried 
to explain the design of wooden and steel beams and re- 
inforced concrete beams and slabs by the use of bending 
moments, moments of inertia, section moduli, arms of 
resisting couples, and safe load tables, and he has also 
touched upon the design of columns in steel and rein- 
forced concrete. The methods of computing reactions 
and bending moments are explained but the derivation 
of moment of inertia, section modulus, and radius of 
gyration are omitted, their use being illustrated without 
the few words which would explain what they really are 
and which would make it clear why depth means ef- 
ficiency in beams and widespread area means efficiency in 
columns. 


Some words are used inaccurately as when a floor slab 
is called an arch and the width of a T-beam flange is 
called length of arm. Some too general statements are 
made as that steel is used at the bottom of a reinforced 
slab to take tension and concrete at the top to take com- 
pression, or that there is little need of applying the 
formula for floor slabs, or that steel stress is always 
16,000 Ibs. per sq. in. The omission of units in connec- 
tion with some of the answers to problems is serious in 
the case of students who would need a book as elementary 
as this. Fig. 3 on page 21 apparently makes it necessary 
for the slab reinforcement to extend up into the fill over 
the supports instead of remaining buried in the structural 
slab. On page 9 the constant 1279.5 is carried to false 
precision and is not based on the commonly accepted value 
of 107.5 for K. There are serious numeric errors on 
pages 59 and 62, and the computation of the unit shear- 
ing stress on a reinforced concrete beam on page 61 
by dividing the total shear by the gross area instead of 
by bjd is wrong. There is no discussion of web crip- 
pling nor of lateral deflection of the top flange of I-beams, 
nor any explanation of the kind of loading or span which 
should lead to investigation for the different kinds of 
failure. The explanation of web reinforcement for re- 
inforced concrete beams makes no mention whatever of 
diagonal tension and is dangerously inadequate. There 
is no attempt to draw the student’s attention to the prac- 
tical application of the theory to the supervision of con- 
struction in such matters as the effect of defects in dif- 
ferent parts of the cross-section and span of wooden beams 
or of the reasons for location of reinforcement in dif- 
ferent parts of concrete cross-sections. 

The book is an attempt to save an architect from the 
mental effort necessary to safely and economically design 
a few much used structural members. Architectural con- 
struction is too serious a job to be undertaken by reading 
ninety pages. If an architect can spare no more time 


than this book requires to this important part of his work 
he should leave construction to more responsible men. 


C. W. K. 


Correspondence 


(1). I was talking the other day with my friend James 
Rush Marshall of Washington, and had occasion to re- 
peat a remark that another of my friends had made some 
days previously to the effect that “Architects don’t think 
—they just remember.” Mr. Marshall thought that was 
pretty good, but said he had a better one all his own, 
which I might repeat when and where I would, so long 
as I gave him full credit for it. “You know,” said Mr. 
Marshall, “we have so many milliners in the profession.” 
Now, what in the world did Mr. Marshall mean by that? 
I wonder. A milliner is one, as we all know, who takes 
a little round thing, or a little triangular thing, or any 
other sort of thing, and he puts some imitation flowers 
and some fake fruit, and some thoroughly dead birds, 
and some grass, and some leaves, and some—oh, any- 
thing at all—on it, and he sets it on milady’s head, cocks 
his head on one side and says, “It is very chic, Madame.” 
Then he sends Madame’s husband a very large, perhaps 
a much perfumed, bill for some twenty or thirty times the 
“value” of the thing. Could Mr. Marshall have meant 
that we have men in the profession who do things like 
that? Now, Mr. Marshall is an elderly gentleman, whose 
achievements earned a Fellowship for him many years 
ago, and he is very, very wise. He might have meant 
‘most anything. Do you get the answer by addition or by 
subtraction? 


(2). I wonder if my brothers-in-art ever come to a 
point—as I have, together with at least one of my very 
dearest friends—at which it appears that the practice of 
architecture prevents one from really being an architect. 
I wonder if any of my brothers-in-art ever asks himself— 
as I do almost hourly: “Shall I continue to practise archi- 
tecture—or shall I try to become an architect? Shall I 
go on as a manufacturer—or might I hope to become a 
maker?” Now, I am not given to envying my brethren; 
I am, as a rule, quite happily contented with my lot, busy 
and little rewarded though that lot may be. But there 
is one man whom I do frankly and completely envy, and 
I make no bones about it. This man—endowed with 
much skill in the making of beautiful things, and so situ- 
ated that he may without danger take a rather cheerful 
view of things-in-general—has a drafting table in his 
dining room. He lives on the outskirts of a fine large 
city, and every time the city catches up with him he just 
moves a bit further out. He takes perhaps a half dozen 
good houses to do each year, and he does them very well; 
does them without rush or bother; draws every line him- 
self, writes every word of his specifications, supervises 
the construction himself, has no overhead, admits no wor- 
ries, takes it easy whenever he likes; and makes, I am 
sure, more money without apparent effort than I, with 
only a moderate office doing probably ten times as much 
work as he does, can accumulate with endless worry and 
absolutely no opportunity to take it easy. This gentle- 
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man is an architect, a maker: I have been practising 
architecture, I have been (in a sense) a manufacturer. 
What again is the answer? Do you multiply or do you 
divide? 


(3). I wonder how many years from now the big busi- 
ness men, the bankers, the (so-called) religious organiza- 
tions, the amalgamated what-nots, will come to realize 
that six per cent of the cost of a two or three or four 
million dollar building is a lot to pay for professional ser- 
vices. I wonder this especially when “services” of a 
very high order (judged by the memory standards in 
vogue now-a-days) may be had much cheaper through 
an organization of permanent salaried employes. Is it not 
certain that under the present percentage system, the pro- 
fession is busy writing its own death warrant? Is it not 
inevitable that some scheme like the “cost-plus-fixed-fee” 
basis of payment for professional services on big work 
must become general in the profession, or the captains 
of big business will decide among themselves that “six 
per cent architects” are bad business? Is it not probable 
that fifty years—or twenty years, or even twelve years— 
from now, each of these captains will have his own 


Institute 


New Standard Form of Owner-Architect 
Agreement on Percentage Basis 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE: 


This is to notify you of the issuance of the third edi- 
tion of the Standard Form of Agreement between Owner 
and Architect, on the percentage basis. Copies are now 
obtainable at the Octagon, at the same price as hereto- 
fore, five cents a copy. 

The new edition has been prepared in response to a 
desire for a somewhat simpler and briefer form than the 
previous edition. Many different forms were suggested 
and carefully considered, but it was finally decided that 
the general form was correct, but that the “Conditions 
of Agreement” could be simplified and to some extent 
omitted. This has been accomplished in the following 
way: 

The last two paragraphs on the first page have been 
simplified. 

New aarticles 1, 2, 6, 7, and 10 are identical with old 
articles 1, 3, 8, 9, and 12, respectively. -_ 

New articles 3, 4, and 9 are the same in substance 
as old articles 4, 5, and 11, respectively, but simplified in 
expression. 

New article 5 is the same as old 6, except for revision 
of the first clause. 

Old article 7 is omitted. This was objected to as tend- 
ing possibly to annoy a prospective client. It was not felt 
to be of vital importance and its omission also aided in 
reducing the length of the conditions. 


New article 8 is the same as old 10 except for a re- 
vision of the last phrase. We have been advised that the 


“Architectural Department”? Unless the architect can 
really become an architect and add thought to his memo- 
ries—give, in other words, something that is very indi- 
vidual and very special, and that a salaried employe 
cannot give—the practising architect will have presently 
nobody but the “little fellow” to practise on. 
To this, is there any answer? 
Harry F. CUNNINGHAM, A.I.A. 


Office Buildings—Income and Outgo 


The National Association of Building Owners and 
Managers has issued its sixth report. This is a very 
detailed study of the costs that enter into the operation 
of some 184 buildings located in cities all over the United 
States. The analysis is exceedingly exhaustive and care- 
ful study would no doubt help not only present owners 
but those about to build or invest. From the concise 
résumé at the beginning of the report, one learns that 
during 1925 taxes rose, rents were “slightly stronger,” 
occupancy was better than normal, and that less than 
one-third of the buildings reporting have shown any 
“Service Income” either during 1925 or in the past. 


Business 


old statement that the preliminary estimates cannot be 
“regarded as other than an approximation” inferred that 
they should be “approximate” and that if a wide variance 
occurred an owner might gain a technical position, due 
to this phrase, that was not actually warranted. The 
present phrase merely states that the accuracy of the 
estimates is not guaranteed. 


New article 11 contains the first and last paragraphs 
of old article 13, the second paragraph with its some- 
what involved possibilities having been omitted. 


New article 12, containing a mere statement that any 
disputes would be settled by arbitration, is substituted for 
the long article 14 in the old edition, which described the 
method of arbitration to be employed, similar to the 
arbitration clause in the General Condition of the Owner- 
Contractor contract. It was felt that the length of the 
old article gave it an undue prominence and importance. 
The personal as well as the financial relationship be- 
tween client and architect is different from that existing 
between an owner and his contractor, and disputes lead- 
ing to possible arbitration are even rarer than between 
the latter. For these reasons the brief statement in- 
cluded as article 12 was felt to be an improvement. 

As in the case of the Owner-Contractor agreement 
form the lines to take signatures of witnesses have been 
omitted, these being an unnecessary and undesirable 
encumbrance to an agreement. 

The Committee on Contracts hopes the revised form 
will prove generally acceptable and will be glad to receive 
any comments or questions. 

Tuos. E. Snook, 


Chairman Committee on Contracts. 
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Structural Service Department 


LEROY E. KERN, Technical Secretary 


In connection with the work of the Committee on Structural Service of the American Institute of Architects and in collabo- 
ration with other professional societies and organized bodies having the same objective—improvement in build- 
ing materials and methods and better shelter for humanity in all its manifold vocations and avocations 


Abstracts 


Standardization of Lumber (19a). (Simplified Practice 
Recommendation of the U. S. Dept. of Commerce No. 16. 
First Revision. Pages 87. Size 6” x 9". Illustrated). In 
addition to the data contained in the original edition of 
these standards, the revised edition contains basic provisions 
for the grading of structural material and illustrations of 
the designs and sizes of the new series of American Standard 
Mouldings. 


Tests of Fuel Savers and the Economical Use of Coal 
(30g). (Bulletin No. 34. Engineering Experiment Station 
of the Pennsylvania State College. Pages 35. Size 6” x 9”. 
Illustrated). These devices are popularly known as “Fuel 
Savers” and all those dealt with in these tests are marketed 
with the claim that they will promote better combustion 
of the fuel by supplying supplementary air, more or less high- 
ly preheated, to the combustion chamber. In most cases this 
air is introduced through a device attached to the fire door 
of the furnace; in a few cases the device is attached to 
the smoke pipe through which it is supposed to force the 
additional air into the combustion chamber. 

The claims made for these devices are most alluring 
and the testimonials presented are most convincing. A fuel 
saving of ten to fifty per cent. is promised, together with 
a reduction of ash, clinkers, and smoke, and a marked sav- 
ing in labor. The extensive advertising campaign of the 
manufacturers, in some cases supported by the prestige 
of large merchandising organizations, has interested many 
households in fuel savers. 

On the whole, neither the laboratory tests nor the service 
tests bear out the claims made for fuel savers. No saving 
in fuel of from 10 to 3314 per cent was obtained, there was 
no great reduction in ash and clinker, neither was there 
any noticeable improvement in uniformity of temperature 
or amount of attention required by the fire. 

Only one device showed any appreciable saving at the 
rate of combustion usually found in house heating boilers. 
The device was given a home service test for three weeks 
in comparison with a similar test of the furnace without the 
attachment. The economy of the furnace with the device 
was about seven per cent. better than for the furnace alone. 

Good results are apparently obtained by users of devices. 
Although careful tests prove that fuel savers do not give 
the large savings that are claimed for them, we cannot 
ignore the fact that many users of such devices are firm 
believers in their merits. It is not sufficient to say that such 
results in view of test data are utterly impossible. Such 
evidence is not as convincing to them as their own experi- 
ence, that, after installing a fuel saver, they are able to 
keep the house comfortable with less fuel than before. A 
large number of published testimonials as well as oral state- 
ments of users seem to confirm this result. 

The large gains claimed cannot, however, be attributed 
to the merits of the device, but rather to better operation 
of the heater and especially to better regulation of the drafts. 
The device is effective in improving the economy only to 
the extent that it brings about better operation. The pur- 
chaser having paid a considerable sum for such an attach- 
ment likes to have his judgment vindicated, and is likely 
to take a greater interest than previously in the proper opera- 
tion of his furnace. Such interest is the first step towards 


improvement and it was here that the manufacturers of fuel- 
savers showed their wisdom by providing the purchaser with 
full and specific instructions for successfully burning various 
fuels. The instructions regarding the adjustment of the 
various dampers are especially explicit and if followed will 
no doubt result in increased economy in many cases. 

Weathering and Decay of Wood (19a2). (Technica 
Note No. 221 of the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory.) 
Two slow but important deteriorating influences against 
which wood should be guarded in service are weathering 
and decay. Either uf these actions, if permitted, will 
finally cause complete disintegration of the wood. Weather- 
ing and decay should be clearly distinguished from each 
other because they differ with respect to the causes pro- 
ducing them, the conditions favoring them, and the methods 
effective in combating them. 

Weathering is primarily due to the shrinking and swell- 
ing of wood with continual changes in moisture content. 
The surface layers of a shingle, board, or other piece of 
wood alternately absorb or lose moisture rapidly if exposed 
to rain and sunshine or to the ever-changing humidity of 
the atmosphere. Changes in moisture content inside the 
piece, however, lag behind those in the surface layers 
because af the relatively slow rate of transfusion of moisture 
in wood. The lag tends to keep the interior at a relatively 
uniform moisture content and a constant volume, so that 
when the outside wood fibres swell and shrink they are 
alternately squeezed together and pulled apart. This action 
results in a very slow breaking down and wearing away 
of the surface fibres, and sometimes more noticeably in 
“raising of the grain,” checking, cracking, and splitting of 
the wood. It may be augmented by the action of frost, by 
the mechanical abrasive effect of rain, hail, and wind, and 
by chemical changes in the wood substance brought about 
by the action of light, moisture, and oxygen. 

Decay, on the other hand, is caused by the action of wood- 
destroying fungi—small living organisms which feed on the 
wood substance. The visible effect of the attack is familiar 
to everyone as “rotten” wood. Wood that is rotten, or 
decayed, is not simply mechanically disintegrated as in 
weathering, but is actually decomposed. 

Weathering and decay are not usually found in the same 
place. Wood that is dry will not rot, because the fungi 
must have water to live on. On the other hand, weather- 
ing is usually found where the boards as a whole remain 
fairly dry. The surface layers of such boards periodically 
take up moisture, but drying occurs before the water can 
penetrate to the interior of the wood. 

Typical cases of weathering in wood can be found in 
old shingles, unpainted house siding, board fences, and the 
tops of posts and poles. Decay is more common in the 
bottom steps of porches, the bases of porch and pergola 
columns, the lowest boards of siding that runs to the ground, 
the butts of posts and poles, and other wood that is used 
in contact with the ground or in damp unventilated places. 

Protection against weathering can be obtained by the use 
of paint or varnish coatings. Such coatings, although not 
impermeable to moisture, protect the wood enough to pre- 
vent rapid changes of moisture content in the surface layers. 
When wood must be used in places favorable to decay, a 
naturally durable wood should be selected, or, better yet, 
the wood should be impregnated with a preservative, such 
as creosote, zinc chloride, sodium fluoride or other suitable 
chemical known to be poisonous to the fungi. 
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